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People  have  always  gone  to  great  lengths  to  get  the 
Bay  Area’s  most  popular  new  spaper. 


No  matter  which  side  of  the  Bay  people  live  on,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
the  newspaper  of  choice.  In  fact,  The  Chronicle  has  a  higher  circulation  than 
its  four  closest  morning  competitors  combined.  Which  makes  it  the  eighth  largest 
metropolitan  daily  in  the  U.S. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Bay  Area  residents  demand  a  paper  that  offers  in-depth 
coverage  of  national  and  world  affairs.  Yet  they  still  want  a  local,  hometown  paper  to 
sit  down  with  at  breakfast.  The  Chronicle  is  the  one  newspaper  that  bridges  the  gap. 
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MAY 

23-26 — Association  for  Women  in  Sports  Media,  Annual  Convention/Job 
Fair,  The  Loews  New  York  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

JUNE 

3-6 — Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers,  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  America,  Annual  Convention  and  Exhibition,  The  Ritz- 
Cartton  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

6- 10 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Technical  Exposition 

and  Conference,  The  Georgia  World  Conference  Center,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

7- 10 — Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Annual  Meeting,  The 

Cambridge  Suites  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

11- 14 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  National  Conference,  The  Red 

Lion  Hotel/Jantzen  Beach,  Portland,  Ore. 

12- 16 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Conference, 

The  Hilton  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

13- 17 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual  Conference, 

The  Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21-25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Annual 
Conference,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 


25-27 — National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Association,  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Golden  Gateway  Holiday  Inn,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25-27 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 


Plaza  Hotel,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

26-7/1 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual  Sales 
Conference,  The  Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  4th  Estate _ 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


Perot  recalls  his 
newspaper  carrier  days 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 

28- 31  — The  Color  Center,  “High  End  Color  with  Macintosh"  Workshop,  The 

Color  Center,  Charleston,  W.Va. 

29- 30 — The  InlarxJ  Press  Foundation/Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association,  “Strategic  Planning  for  Family  and  Independent 
Newspapers'  Seminar,  The  Wyndham-Hamilton  Hotel,  Itasca,  III. 

30- 6/4 —  The  Freedom  Forum,  “The  Teaching  of  Ethics  in  Journalism  and 

Mass  Communication'  Workshop,  The  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

31- 6/5 —  American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

31-6/5 — The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “K-12:  Covering  the 
Schools'  Seminar,  The  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  College  Park,  Md. 

31-6/6 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

JUNE 

1-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Automotive  Advertising 
Workshops,  The  Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass./The  Hartford 
Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1-5 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Understanding  Color  Separ¬ 
ation  and  the  Color  Reproduction  Process”  Workshop,  GATF 
Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2/4 — New  England  Newspaper  /Association,  Labor  and  Employment  Law 
Roundtables,  The  Quality  Hotel,  Northampton,  Mass./The  Lanam 
Club,  Andover,  Mass. 

4 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Workshop  on  Investigative 
and  Other  Reporting,  The  Sturbridge  Host  Hotel,  Sturbridge,  Mass. 

5-6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  /Association,  Labor  Relations  and 
Technology  Seminar,  Georgia  World  Conference  Center,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

5-7 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editing  Seminar,  The  Clarion 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Texan  H.  Ross  Perot  says  he  learned  an  early  lesson 
about  business  as  a  14-year-old  newspaper  carrier  for  the 
Texarkana  Gazette. 

Perot,  now  61  and  a  multimillionaire  in  computer  ser¬ 
vices  who  has  all  but  declared  himself  an  independent 
presidential  candidate,  said  he  had  built  his  delivery  route 
“from  scratch”  only  to  have  the  circulation  manager 
change  the  deal  and  cut  his  commission  rate. 

Perot,  so  he  told  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  New  York  May  5,  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  boss,  publisher  C.E.  Palmer,  whose  grand¬ 
son,  Democrat-Gazette  publisher  Walter  Huss- 

man  Jr.,  happened  to  be  at  the  convention. 

Palmer  listened  to  the  boy’s  story,  confirmed  it  with 
the  circulation  manager,  and  told  Perot: 

“You  had  a  deal  with  this  newspaper.  That’s  the  deal.” 

The  anecdote  fit  perfectly  Perot’s  image  of  a  down- 
to-earth,  straight-talking,  commonsense,  old-fashioned, 
man-of-the-people-style  billionaire. 

He  said  his  budding  campaign  started  by  popular  de¬ 
mand  after  he  appeared  on  the  Larry  King  Show  and  is 
being  run  by  ordinary  people  who  believe  in  what  he  says 
and  are  fed  up  with  lousy  government. 

“This  is  coming  from  the  bottom  up,”  he  said.  “It’s 
from  them;  it’s  not  me.” 

The  undeclared  contender  said  he  will  be  cutting  back 
on  interviews  for  a  few  weeks  while  he  puts  together  a 
platform.  He  said  that  he  would  run  if  his  name  were 
placed  on  the  ballot  in  all  50  states. 

While  he  may  be  knowledgeable  as  a  carrier,  Perot  is 
not  as  savvy  with  reporters.  He  recently  hired  former 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  James  Squires  as  his  chief  press 
aide  (E&P,  May  16). 

“He’s  not  accustomed  to  being  asked  inane  questions 
endlessly,”  Squires  said.  “He’s  not  used  to  a  bunch  of 
strangers  coming  up  to  him  and  acting  discourteously.” 

—  George  Garneau 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“Parade-strong  ammunition  for 
the  newspaper  industryls  battles” 


“The  Pioneer  Press  competes  aggressively  on  all  of  the  industry’s  battlefronts— 
news  coverage,  circulation  growth  and  advertising  share  of  field— using  superior 


service  to  readers  and  advertisers  as  a  basic  tool. 
Parade  fits  this  strategy. 

“Parade,  like  our  newspaper,  is  written  and 
designed  to  educate,  stimulate  and  entertain  its 
readers.  And,  our  readers  identify  closely  with 
both  and  respond  accordingly.  In  fact.  Parade 
even  taps  the  very  important  younger  reader 
audience  through  its  ‘Fresh  Voices’  column... 
receiving  as  many  as  2,000  letters  from  teenagers 
and  adults  every  week. 

“Customer  service...whether  reader  or 
advertiser!  It’s  a  ‘marching  order’  Parade  and  the 
Pioneer  Press  have  in  common.” 


Featured  in  over  330 
newspapers  every  Sunday. 


MARYJUNCK 
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Workshop 

By  Jack  Hart 


The  last  generalists 


Terns  do  it;  ferns  do  it. 

Even  pachyderms  do  it. 

Fact  is,  every  living  thing  tends  to  specialize.  Darwin’s 
finches,  stuck  on  the  Galapagos,  evolved  to  exploit  the 
local  resources.  Some  acquired  thick  bills  for  cracking 
seeds.  Others  developed  thin  bills  for  catching  insects. 

They  also  started  singing  different  songs.  As  species 
specialize,  they  develop  their  own  languages  to  commu¬ 
nicate  efficiently  with  their  own  kind. 

Ditto  with  human  beings.  The  bigger  the  society,  the 
more  crowded  and  competitive.  The  more  competitive, 
the  more  specialized.  A  hunter  becomes  a  witch  doctor. 
The  witch  doctor’s  two  offspring  become  a  doctor  and  a 
priest.  The  doctor,  in  turn,  is  replaced  by  a  family  prac¬ 
titioner,  internist,  and  urologist.  They  all  develop  their 
own  languages  and  raise  their  fees. 

That’s  where  we  come  in. 

Journalists  are  among  the  last  generalists.  In  an  in¬ 
creasingly  complicated  world,  we  provide  the  common 
ground  that  joins  all  those  specialties.  We  help  the  pale¬ 
ontologists  talk  to  the  proctologists.  We  show  the  statis¬ 
ticians  how  to  make  common  cause  with  the  beauticians. 

The  key  word  is  “common,”  as  in  the  village  common, 
where  everybody  gathers  to  talk  about  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  Or  as  in  “unadorned” — “plain,”  “simple” — the 
kind  of  language  that  we  all  still  share,  despite  the  codes 
specialists  have  invented  to  streamline  conversation  with 
their  colleagues. 

So  what  are  we  doing  puzzling  our  readers  with  the  ar¬ 
cane  phrases  that  appear  regularly  in  daily  newspapers? 
Phrases  such  as  cardiac  tamponade  .  .  .  due  to  a  dissect¬ 
ing  aneurysm  of  the  aorta?  Or  distribution  of  estimated 
oncogenic  risk?  Readers  probably  had  no  idea  that  the 
stories  in  which  those  phrases  appeared,  both  published 
in  major  newspapers  over  the  past  year,  were  about  burst 
blood  vessels  and  possible  causes  of  cancer. 

Jargon  appears  in  any  fairly  closed  group,  not  just 
among  doctors  and  scientists.  The  counseling  commu¬ 
nity  is  severely  afflicted.  We  often  make  the  mistake  of 
quoting  members  of  that  group  in  the  original  therapy- 
speak:  “I  was  a  victim  of  co-dependency,”  McNeil  said. 
Or  we  actually  use  therapyspeak  in  our  own  writing.  Its 
purpose,  in  a  nutshell,  is  to  help  parents  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  use  family  bonding  ....  And  we  let  sources  get 
away  with  covering  up  nasty  problems  such  as  drug  ad¬ 
diction  or  alcoholism  with  sanitized  therapyspeak  terms 
such  as  substance  abuse. 

Counselors  are  not  the  only  specialists  journalists  quote 
without  translating.  They  do  the  same  for  bankers:  “It’s 
great  looking  back  after  six  or  seven  years  of  hindsight- 

(Jack  Hart  is  the  staff  development  director  and  writ¬ 
ing  coach  at  The  Oregonian.) 


ing  that  they  should  have  kept  the  land  rather  than  uti¬ 
lizing  the  cash  elsewhere.”  And  industrialists:  “As  the 
Northwest  undergoes  these  kinds  of  structural  changes 
in  its  timber  products  industry,  our  fundamental  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  adapt  to  those  changes  and  maintain  a  com¬ 
petitive  profile.”  And  military  brass:  Howard  insisted 
several  times  at  a  briefing  the  movement  of  military  de¬ 
pendents  was  not  an  “evacuation”  but  rather  “an  accel¬ 
erated  drawdown.” 

We  didn’t  see  much  militarese  of  that  ilk  after  Viet¬ 
nam  but,  as  scores  of  commentators  pointed  out,  it  in¬ 
fested  our  reporting  during  the  Gulf  war.  We  blithely 
passed  along  references  to  attritting  the  enemy’s  assets 
while  causing  a  minimum  of  collateral  damage. 

Prison  bureaucrats  have  their  own  jargon,  too,  and 
we’re  especially  lax  about  passing  that  along  to  readers. 
Often  it’s  not  even  a  specialized  language  that  serves  to 
enhance  communication  within  the  group.  It’s  just 
pompous  bull  designed  to  make  running  a  prison  sound 
like  a  science.  All  too  often,  we  pass  it  along  instead  of 
confining  it  behind  the  prison  walls  that  generated  it.  One 
recent  newspaper  story  referred  to  medium-security  beds 
(think  about  it),  the  siting  process,  and  the  correctional 
institution.  Prisons  do  not  actually  exist  in  the  world  of 
prison  bureaucrats,  of  course.  They  are  always  correc¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  without  prisons  you  can’t  have 
prison  guards.  Instead,  you  have  corrections  officers. 
They  do  their  work  with  the  help  of  facilities  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Naturally,  facilities  staff  members  can’t  work  in  a 
prison  or  a  building.  They  always  work  in  a  facility. 

Despite  their  determination  to  avoid  the  harsh  verbal 
realities  of  their  profession,  prison  administrators  can’t 
compare  with  the  social  scientists.  Sociologists,  econo¬ 
mists,  and  communications  theorists  have  carried  jargon 
into  truly  impenetrable  regions.  The  all-time  master  of 
obfuscation  may  be  Candido  Mendes,  the  Brazilian  po¬ 
litical  scientist  whose  jargon  was  featured  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  a  couple  of  years  back.  Mendes’  language 
is  so  opaque  that  some  critics  have  suggested  that  it  ac¬ 
tually  cloaks  the  fact  that  Mendes  is  saying  nothing  at 
all.  It’s  not  jargon,  in  other  words,  but  gobbledygook. 

You  be  the  judge: 

Mendes,  commenting  on  a  U.N.  report  about  the  en¬ 
vironment,  wrote  that  “the  fiat  of  sustainability  ...  as¬ 
serts  the  necessary  convergence  of  development  and  en¬ 
vironmental  policies  in  a  defused  historical  schedule. 
The  engineerings  of  totality  built  this  first  basic  inter¬ 
twining  between  development  and  environment  in  an  at- 
random  set  of  the  inner  dynamisms  of  those  ecosystems, 
with  no  assessment  of  their  self-closing,  or  disruption, 
or  dependable  reading  of  their  effective  interplay.” 

All  of  which  suggests  that  the  last  generalists  will  never 
be  out  of  work. 
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GMAX  ADVANCED  SOFTWARE  CONTROLS: 

THE  COMMAND  CENTER  FOR  TODAY'S  MAILROOM. 

In  today's  fast-paced,  automated  mailroom  environment,  your  production  system  is  only  as 
effective  as  the  software  that  drives  it.  That's  why  GMA  spent  seven  years  of  intensive  R&D 
analysis  and  experimentation  to  develop  GMAX  Advanced  Software  Controls. 

GMA's  GMAX  is  the  only  proven  system  available  today  that  gives  you  total  integration  and 
control  of  your  packaging  and  distributon  area,  including  GMA's  High  Speed  SLS-1000  Inserting 
Systems,  conveyors  and  downstream  mailroom  equipment.  GMAX  consists  of  GMA's  Package 
Monitoring  System  (PMS),  Missed  Insert  Repair  System  (MIRS)  and  Group  Management  System 
(GMS).  These  systems  work  together  to  provide  you  with  a  complete  mailroom  management 
solution. 

PACKAGE  MONITORING  SYSTEM  (PMS):  PMS  maintains  the  smooth  operation  of  each  GMA 
High  Speed  SLS-1000  Inserting  System  by  enabling  an  operator  to  monitor  and  program  all 
production  variables  through  a  pedestal-mounted  terminal  before  and  during  a  production  run. 

PMS  effectively  handles  misfeeds,  silences  inoperative  grippers,  maintains  zone  control  (up  to  1000 
zones)  and  provides  management  reports.  All  at  the  push  of  a  button. 

MISSED  INSERT  REPAIR  SYSTEM  (MIRS):  MIRS  enhances  already  proven  PMS  capabilities  by 
enabling  the  SLS-1000  Inserting  Systems  to  automatically  repair  missed  inserts  before  the  package 
leaves  the  inserter.  MIRS  is  controlled  by  a  minicomputer  which  monitors  error  detectors  at  each 
jacket  and  insert  hopper  and  allows  you  to  reject  packages  which  contain  doubles.  With  MIRS, 
you'll  keep  your  advertisers  happy  with  guaranteed  penetration  and  100%  product  integrity. 

GROUP  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  (GMS):  GMS  ties  all  PMS  functions  of  your  multiple 
inserting  systems  together  and  provides  you  with  up-to-the-second  hard  copy  production  and 
management  reports.  With  GMS,  you  can  monitor  and  control  all  your  PMS  functions  through  one 
control  center.  GMS  also  enables  you  to  communicate  with  your  mainframe.  This  allows  you  to 
download  circulation  data  rather  than  having  to  rekey  it  in  the  mailroom.  The  result?  Elimination 
of  double-work ,  increased  efficiency  and  improved  accuracy. 

Experience  tomorrow's  mailroom  today.  With  GMAX. 

The  Leader  in  Software  Solutions  for  Newspaper  Mailrooms  Around  the  World 

International  Sales  and  Service 
Ambrose  House,  30-33  Milton  Road 
Swindon,  Wiltshire 
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Telephone:  0793  542099 
Fax:  0793619243 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
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Southboro,  MA  01772 
U.S.A. 

Telephone:  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
U.S.A. 

Telephone:  215-694-9494 
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Watch  the  regulatory  agencies 

Newspaper  executives  who  get  caught  for  violating  some  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  should  have  been 
paying  attention  to  some  of  the  advice  available  to  them  at  the  re¬ 
cent  ANPA/N  A  A  meeting. 

George  Cashau,  association  senior  vice  president/technology, 
told  about  some  “new  wrinkles”  from  OSHA  and  warned  that 
“fines  are  no  longer  a  gentle  slap  on  the  wrist.” 

The  average  fine  for  the  last  five  newspapers  cited  has  been  close 
to  $25,000  and  they  have  been  “mostly  for  lack  of  programs  to  in¬ 
form  or  train  employees  in  the  following  areas:  hazard  communica¬ 
tion;  lockout/tagout;  hearing  conservation;  and  cumulative  trauma 
disorders,”  he  reported.  Some  of  these  regulations  are  confusing 
(the  labels  sound  like  it)  and  OSHA  is  busy  writing  regulations 
where  none  now  exist  such  as  for  CTD.  N  early  60%  of  the  illnesses 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1990  were  CTDs — 
repetitive  strain  injury,  carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  etc. — he  said. 

E  PA  has  its  own  rules  covering  clean  air  and  waste  disposal  all  of 
which  gets  complicated. 

If  newspaper  executives  are  confused  about  the  confusing  reg¬ 
ulations  there  is  help  available  at  ANPA/N  A  A  and  they  would  be 
advised  to  seek  it  sooner  rather  than  later.  Newspapers  should 
comply  with  the  law  not  just  to  avoid  heavy  fines  but  because  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  do  so  for  the  protection  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  well  as  their  staffs’  health. 

Proof  that  NIE  works 

More  than  700  newspapers  have  supported  Newspaper  in 
Education  programs  locally  because  their  editors  and  publishers 
believed  intuitively  that  this  is  a  practical  way  to  expose  young 
people  to  the  advantages  of  reading  newspapers  and  fostering  a 
reading  habit. 

Now,  because  of  a  two-year  study  just  completed,  they  have 
something  more  than  intuition  to  go  by:  they  have  found  that  the 
programs  work.  They  really  do  foster  newspaper  reading  habits 
later  in  life.  The  percentage  of  adults  18-34  who  read  a  newspaper 
“yesterday”  was  5%  greater  for  those  who  recalled  participating  in 
a  school  NIE  program  than  for  those  who  did  not.  Adults  exposed 
to  NIE  programs  read  a  newspaper  an  average  of  one-half  day 
more  per  week  than  those  who  do  not  recall  an  NIE  experience. 

The  study  cautions  these  increases  are  “minimal”  and  “not  very 
dramatic.”  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  first  proof  of  NIE  effective¬ 
ness,  and  anything  is  an  improvement. 

A  French  study  showing  a  much  larger  improvement  in  teen¬ 
age  reading  habits  gives  U.S.  publishers  something  to  shoot  at. 
More  than  one  in  four  French  high  school  students — 26% —  regu¬ 
larly  read  a  national  daily  newspaper.  That  is  better  than  the  adult 
rate  of  22%.  However,  an  additional  18%  of  teen-agers  occasional¬ 
ly  read  a  national  daily. 

All  of  which  implies  that  the  newspaper  reading  habit  can  be 
taught  in  any  language  —  although  it  isn’t  easy. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


I 

Disagrees  with  academician’s  photo  philosophy 


Editors  should  beware  of  philo¬ 
sophical  tirades  from  a  journalist- 
turned-academician.  I  pray  Steve 
Dozier’s  students  are  attempting  to 
learn  about  technology,  because  change 
will  be  a  constant  throughout  their  ca¬ 
reer  (Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  April  18). 

Mr.  Dozier,  it  is  time  you  pay  a  visit 
to  the  real  world. 

Sure,  the  industry  is  distracted  by 
technology,  and  rightly  so.  For 
decades  technology  was  jealously 
guarded  by  production  directors.  The 
newsroom’s  voice  was  no  more  than 
a  troublesome  whisper  in  their  ear. 
Finally  we  are  unchained,  free  to  take 
advantage  of  a  system  that  utilizes 
digital  image  separation,  pagination, 
and  contemporary  design.  The  future 
is  filled  with  promise. 

Newspapers  are  still  struggling  to 
survive  a  flat  economy.  We  can  make 
room  for  just  a  few  newcomers.  Each 
one  must  bring  an  equal  measure  of 
reporting  and  writing  skills,  and  re¬ 
alistic  expectations.  We  also  expect 
enthusiasm,  candidates  who  offer  so¬ 
lutions.  We  will  not  consider  some¬ 
one  who  has  little  self-assurance,  or 
one  who  doubts  the  future  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Too  few  journalism  students  grad¬ 
uate  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  editors  expect.  Too  few  college 
professors  know  either.  Entry-level 
reporters  and  photographers  must 
demonstrate  strong  writing,  report- 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago . . . 

Newspapers  are  converting  to  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  for  deliveries  to  save 
rubber,  gasoline,  and  equipment. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Clapper,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist,  after  a  33,000 
mile  ’round-the-world  trip  in  a  month, 
tells  E&P  “the  world  will  be  a  city 
desk  beat  after  the  war.’’ 

*  *  * 

Kent  Cooper,  Associated  Press  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  saw  his  seventh  musical 
comfKJsition  presented  on  the  air  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cities  Service  concert  on  NBC, 
the  anniversary  of  the  broadcast  pre¬ 
miere  of  his  “Dixie  Girl.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  23,  1942 


ing,  and  verbal  skills.  To  compete  to¬ 
day,  they  must  have  been  introduced 
to  the  basics  of  design,  pagination, 
and  digital  image  separation. 

Technology  need  not  be  feared  by 
you,  or  by  your  students.  Ask  any  out- 
of-work  composer  what  good  denial 
and  fear  of  technology  have  done  for 
his  future. 

During  40  years  as  a  photojour¬ 
nalist,  graphics  director,  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  I  have  endured  many  an 
interview  with  a  student  who  had  been 
fed  a  four-year  diet  of  philosophical 
horse-hockey.  I  never  hire  them. 

Responsible  photojournalists  no 
longer  fret  about  being  loved.  They’ve 
grown  beyond  whining  over  pictures  run 
too  small.  The  smarter  shooters  look  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  future  and  welcome  the 
challenge.  They  are  joining  the  news¬ 
room  family. 

Your  “let’s  run  photos  bigger  and 
crop  ’em  tighter”  academic  theory  still 
sounds  warm  and  fuzzy.  However,  it 
is  just  too  simplistic  for  the  1990s. 
Our  industry  is  hip-deep  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  revolution,  one  that  is  here  to  stay. 

There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
visual  intelligence  in  academia  or  the 
newspaper  industry.  I  agree  the  ba¬ 
sics  are  unchanged;  Good  pictures 
must  contain  good  content,  and  local 
is  still  best. 

You  have  a  responsibility  as  an  ed¬ 


ucator  not  to  appear  old-fashioned,  or 
cynical.  The  intelligent  use  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  other  visuals  is  alive  and 
well.  I  encourage  you  to  learn  more 
about  the  future.  Your  students  de¬ 
serve  at  least  as  much,  because  they 
will  not  survive  without  help. 

Steve,  the  sky  hasn’t  fallen.  I  in¬ 
vite  you  back  into  the  real  world  to 
see  for  yourself. 

Thomas  DeFeo 

(DeFeo  is  managing  editor,  the  Bre¬ 
merton  [Wash.]  Sun.) 

Correction 

The  May  9  E&P  listing  of  Top  25 
Sunday  newspapers,  based  on  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX 
report,  left  out  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  Journal  has  an  average  Sunday 
circulation  of  490,509  which  makes  it 
the  24th  largest  Sunday  newspaper. 

Clarification 

The  May  9  E&P  article  on  the  lat¬ 
est  FAS-FAX  report  from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  significantly 
understated  the  percentage  of  circu¬ 
lation  the  Dallas  Morning  News  has 

(See  CLARIFY  on  page  33) 
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In-depth,  weekly  coverage 
of  arts  and  entertainment 


Health  and  Fitness 


A  guide  for  today's 
health<onscious  readers 


America's  favorite  weekly  magazine 


Sunday  Reader 

A  forum  for  editorials 
and  viewpoints 


Discoveries 
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in  the  world  of  science 
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Friday's  how-to  reference 
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Education  Extra 
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regarding  area  schools 
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The  Reason  For  Our  Daily  And  Sunday  Cnoilation 
Inoeases  Can  Be  Seen  Daily  And  Sunday 


Continued  circulation  growth  is 
achieved  when  a  newspaper  provides 
the  community  it  serves  with  the  very 
best  in  news  and  information.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  1992,  our  daily  circula¬ 
tion  has  grown  by  101 ,806  to  520,403 
{+ 24.3%)  and  Sunday  circulation  by 
202,842  to  820,645  {+  32.8%)  corn- 
par^  to  the  same  period  only  a  year 
ago.*  Looking  back  further,  our  Sunday 


circulation  alone  has  more  than  doubled 
over  the  past  10  years.  During  that  time. 


MI|k.JiMkrtMi 

1  311,210 
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520,403 

_ 

384,554 
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820,645 

1  ^  TT^  ^  T 

we've  constantly  improved  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  by  introducing  a  number 
of  seaions  and  features,  and  by  covering 
a  variety  of  stories  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  readers.  These  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  with  four  Pulitzer  Prizes 
and,  of  course,  outstanding  circulation 
numbers  -  good  reasons  for  an  on¬ 
going  commitment  to  journalistic 
excellence. 


•Source;  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  (ABQ  Publisher's  Statements  for  March  31,1 982, 1991.  Newspaper  Publisher's  Statement  submitted  to  the  ABC  for  the  three-month 
period  ending  March  31,1 992.  Daily  figures  are  six  day  averages  (Monday-Saturciay).  Calculations  by  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
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Reaction  on  Robertson 

While  many  are  taking  a  *wait-see*  position  on  the  televangelist's 
proposed  purchase  of  UPl,  some  editors  are  ‘unsettled'  by  the  situation 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Evaluating  the  pending  bid  for  the 
assets  of  United  Press  International 
from  tv  preacher/businessman  Pat 
Robertson  one  former  Unipresser  may 
have  summed  up  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  best  when  he  said,  “You  can’t 
judge  a  book  by  its  cover,  even  if  it 
is  the  Holy  Bible.” 

Although  concerned  about  Robert¬ 
son’ s  $6  million  bid  for  UPI,  many 
observers  are  taking  a  wait-and-see 
position  before  passing  judgment  on 
the  caliber — and  objectivity — of  the 
wire  service’s  report  under  Robert¬ 
son’s  United  States  Media  Corp.,  the 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network  sub¬ 
sidiary  established  to  acquire  UPI. 

At  the  auction  of  UPI  assets  May 
12  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  in  subsequent 
comments,  Robertson  said  he  would 
not  interfere  with  the  editorial  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  wire,  nor  would  he  use 
it  to  further  any  religious  or  political 
agenda  {E&P,  May  16,  P.9). 

Comments  he  made  on  his  cable  tele¬ 
vision  network  the  next  day,  however, 
have  given  some  observers  pause. 

“Way  back  in  the  ’70s,  we  began 
praying  for  all  aspects  of  life — reli¬ 
gious  life,  governmental  life,  educa¬ 
tion,  the  media,  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  etc. — and  all  of  these  facets  are 
part  of  what  God  wants  to  touch,” 
Robertson  was  quoted  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  as  saying  on  the  program. 
“He  wants  to  touch  it  with  His  truth 
and  His  love,  and  so  this  is  maybe  one 
little  opportunity.” 

In  addition,  a  UPI  recap  of  Robert¬ 
son’s  life  updated  May  16, 1988, reads; 
“At  one  point  in  the  [1988  presiden¬ 
tial]  campaign,  Robertson  accused  the 
news  media  of  religious  bigotry  when 
he  was  referred  to  in  news  accounts  as 
‘former  television  evangelist.  ’  He  pre¬ 
ferred  ‘businessman.’  ” 

In  an  interview  with  Katie  Couric 
on  the  Today  show  May  20,  Robert¬ 
son  said  he  was  interested  in  owning 
UPI  because  “I  believe  in  a  really  vig¬ 


orous  press  in  America  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  truth,  and  I  think  maybe 
we  could  add  something  with  UPI  in 
that  regard.” 

When  asked  what  role  he  would 
play  in  the  editorial  operations  of  UPI, 
Robertson  responded  that  he  will  “try 
to  get  good  people  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble,  careful  journalists,  and  then  leave 
them  alone.” 

Further,  according  to  a  transcript 
of  the  show  acquired  by  E&P,  he  said 
he  would  not  “assure  them,  per  se, 
that  I  won’t  get  involved,  because  I’m 
a  journalist  myself.  I’ve  covered  sto¬ 
ries  all  over  the  world  and  done  a 
pretty  good  job  at  it.  I  told  the  staff 
down  there  that  I  was  going  to  insist 
on  excellence  and  I  was  going  to  in¬ 
sist  on  outstanding  writing  and  that 
they  were  going  to  have  to  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  their  subject  matter. 

“I  think  we  need  fairness  and  bal¬ 


ance  and,  if  they  don’t  get  that,  of 
course,  I  would  say,  ‘something’s 
wrong.’  But  other  than  that,  I  like  to 
leave  people  alone  to  do  their  thing.” 

Couric  pressed  Robertson  to  an¬ 
swer  whether  he  thought  UPI  was 
slanted,  a  charge  he  has  levied  against 
other  news  outlets. 

Robertson  said  that  “UPI  has  been 
very  sick  ...  it’s  diminished  its  re¬ 
sources  and  it’s  just  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  AP  in  this  country,  but, 
yes,  some  of  it  has  been  slanted  and 
some  of  it  has  just  been  inept.  I  think 
the  problem  more  in  reporting  is  in¬ 
eptitude  rather  than  slant — the  re¬ 
porters  just  don’t  know  what  they’re 
talking  about,  and  this  is  true  with  the 
AP  as  well  as  the  UPI.” 

One  editor,  Robert  H.  Giles  of  the 
Detroit  News,  who  also  is  the  paper’ s 


publisher,  said  he  found  some  of 
Robertson’s  comments  “unsettling.” 

“I’m  displeased,”  he  said  of 
Robertson’s  bid.  “It’s  very  unsettling 
that  a  man  who  used  his  other  media 
outlets  to  advance  his  point  of  view 
[may  be  the  new  owner  of  UPI].  He 
understands  how  to  use  the  media  to 
advance  his  message.  That’s  a  use 
that  runs  counter  to  the  purpose  of  a 
general-interest  wire  service.” 

The  News  will  be  reviewing  its 
contract  with  UPI,  Giles  said,  but  he 
first  will  wait  to  see  if  the  purchase 
goes  through. 

“My  feeling  is  that  if  he  ends  up 
being  the  owner,  then  we’re  out,”  said 
Los  Angeles  Times  senior  editor  Noel 
Greenwood. 

The  Times,  which  scaled  back  its 
UPI  service  and  now  is  taking  only 
the  L.A.  Metro  wire,  began  review¬ 
ing  its  contract  prior  to  Robertson’s 


bid.  Greenwood  explained,  noting, 
“This  is  sort  of  the  last  straw.  We  were 
headed  in  this  direction  anyway.” 

Nevertheless,  Greenwood  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Times  probably  would 
wait  until  a  definite  deal  has  been 
made. 

UPI  executive  vice  president/ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Steve  Geimann  would 
say  only  that  clients  review  their  con¬ 
tracts  all  the  time,  and  pointed  out 
that  Robertson  is  a  businessman  and 
his  acquisition  of  UPI  would  be  a 
business  transaction. 

The  Kyodo  News  Service  has  filed 
an  objection  with  the  bankruptcy 
court  charging  that  UPI  has  not — 
among  other  things  required  by  the 
bankruptcy  code — provided  adequate 
assurance  that  U.S.  Media  Corp.  can 
(See  REACT  on  page  34) 


“He  understands  how  to  use  the  media  to  advance 
his  message.  That’s  a  use  that  runs  counter  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  general-interest  wire  service.” 


RBOCs  resistant  to  proposed  legislation 

Newspapers  applaud  Brooks  bill  but  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  call  its  restrictions  ‘backward-looking* 


By  Debra  Gersh 

With  the  goal  of  “leaving  behind 
the  tattered  remains  of  piecemeal 
competition  policy,”  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks  (R-Texas)  has  introduced  leg¬ 
islation  that  would  regulate  the  entry 
of  regional  Bell  telephone  companies 
into  information  services  and  manu¬ 
facturing. 

“Unfortunately,  policy-making  in 
this  area  —  both  in  the  courts  and,  yes, 
in  this  branch  as  well  —  has  recently 
been  characterized  by  a  reactive  ap¬ 
proach,  an  affinity  for  ‘quick  fixes’ 
and  a  disappointing  tendency  to  seek 
out  the  path  of  least  resistance,” 
Brooks  said  in  a  statement  accompa¬ 
nying  introduction  of  the  Antitrust  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1992  (H.R.  5096). 

Brooks  said  this  legislation  “rec¬ 
ognizes  two  needs:  the  need  to  ensure 
that  robust  competition  remains  the 
order  of  the  day  and  the  need  to  en¬ 
sure  that  innovation  is  not  sacrificed 
in  the  process. 

PR  survey:  mail 
preferred  over  fax 
by  newspapers 

A  survey  by  the  Julian  Myers  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Company  whether  they 
preferred  receiving  news  releases  by 
facsimile,  mail,  or  by  electronic  wire 
service  showed  that  newspapers  pre¬ 
fer  mail. 

The  survey  polled  newspapers  with 
circulation  over  100,000.  Twenty- 
nine  editors  preferred  news  releases 
sent  by  mail,  six  rated  fax  and  mail 
equal,  five  rated  mail  and  electronic 
wire  service  equal,  three  preferred 
fax,  two  preferred  either  electronic 
wire  service  or  fax,  and  two  preferred 
releases  sent  by  electronic  wire  ser¬ 
vice  companies. 

Julian  Myers,  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  City,  Calif.,  firm,  said  there  was 
a  “surprising  antipathy  toward  faxed 
stories,  with  a  few  editors  expressing 
outright  hostility  toward  this  form  of 
transmission  of  releases.” 

Myers  added,  “Apparently  they  are 
being  overloaded  with  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
missions  and  irrelevant  material  ar¬ 
riving  by  fax,  and  most  find  it  un¬ 
welcome.” 


“Listening  to  the  great  din  of  voices 
that  were  heard  in  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recent  set  of  hearings  (E&P, 
Feb.  29,  P.7),  one  might  think  these 
goals  were  somehow  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive,”  Brooks  added.  “They  are 
not,  and  it  is  time  to  move  away  from 
such  simplistic  slogan-making  from 
all  sides.” 

Brooks  explained  that  his  legisla¬ 
tion  “requires  that  RBOC  entry  into 
restricted  lines  of  business  will  first 
require  passing  a  uniform  entry  test 
to  be  administered  by  the  attorney 
general  and,  ultimately,  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts.  Entry  into  the  various  sec¬ 
tors  of  industry  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend,  as  they  must,  on  the  specific  va¬ 
lidity  or  rigidity  of  the  market  to  be 
entered.  In  this  way,  the  standard  in 
my  bill  is  consistent  with  the  core 
principles  of  the  modified  final  judg¬ 
ment.  Following  entry,  the  RBOCs 
will  be  subject  to  antitrust  laws,  as 
any  other  company  or  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  would  be.” 

Both  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  have 
voiced  support  for  Brooks’  bill. 

In  a  released  statement,  ANPA 
president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black 
said  the  legislation  “represents  a  ra¬ 
tional,  comprehensive  approach  to  all 
of  the  critical  issues  contained  in  the 
1982  consent  decree  that  accompa¬ 
nied  the  breakup  of  AT&T.” 

NNA  president  Charlotte  Schex- 
nayder,  publisher  of  the  Dumas  (Ark.) 
Clarion,  called  for  “rapid  adoption  of 
the  bill”  and  noted  in  her  statement 
that  “Congress  must  act  now  to  set 
this  country’s  telecommunications 
policy,  and  NNA  believes  that  the 
Brooks  bill  will  play  an  important  role 
in  doing  that.” 

Other  groups  supporting  the  legis¬ 
lation  include  the  North  American 
Telecommunications  Association; 
Digital  Transmissions  Inc.  of  Jack- 
son,  Tenn.;  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America;  Allnet  Communications 
Services  Inc.;  AT&T;  the  National 
Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm  Association 
and  the  Central  Station  Alarm  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  the  Amusement  &  Mu¬ 
sic  Operators  Association. 

Not  surprisingly,  however,  the 
seven  RBOCs  are  not  too  happy  with 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  directed 


some  of  the  criticism  in  their  released 
responses  at  the  newspaper  industry 
and  the  ANPA. 

John  Connarn,  vice  president  of 
federal  relations  for  Ameritech,  called 
the  Brooks  proposal  “anti-competi¬ 
tive,  anti-consumer  legislation  mas¬ 
querading  as  populism.” 

Bell  Atlantic  vice  chairman  Bob 
Levetown,  who  said,  “A  more  craven 
sacrifice  of  public  to  private  interests 
couldn’t  be  imagined,”  further 
charged  that  the  bill  “caters  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  AT&T  and  the  newspaper 
lobby,  both  of  whom  want  to  limit 
competition  in  their  markets  .... 
This  bill  would  not  implement  the  ex¬ 
isting  Consent  Decree;  it  rewrites  it 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner.” 

BellSouth  pledged  to  “fight  the 
Brooks  bill  in  every  way  we  can,” 
adding  it  was  “confident  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  will  not  allow  elec¬ 
tion-year  intimidation  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  to  end  the  revolution  in 
communications  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  that  has  begun  because  of  re¬ 
cent  court  decisions.” 

NYNEX  vice  president/govern¬ 
ment  affairs  Tom  Tauke  also  criti¬ 
cized  the  bill,  calling  it  “more  re¬ 
strictive  than  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment.  It’s  a  major  blow  to  con¬ 
sumers,  workers,  and  American  com¬ 
petitiveness.” 

Ronald  F.  Stowe,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/Washington  operations  for  Pa¬ 
cific  Telesis  Group,  called  the  bill 
“nothing  but  a  flat  prohibition  in  dis¬ 
guise.  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers  ....  This  bill  would 
damage  the  economy,  reduce  research 
and  development,  and  eliminate  new 
American  jobs;  and  for  what  good  rea¬ 
son?  None  except  to  protect  a  handful 
of  backward-looking  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  special  interests.” 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  vice  chair¬ 
man  Gerald  D.  Blatherwick  com¬ 
mented,  “How  can  you  promote  com¬ 
petition  by  kicking  seven  competitors 
out  of  the  market?  The  Brooks  bill  just 
doesn’t  make  sense  ....  This  bill  is 
not  about  protecting  consumers  or 
workers,  it’s  about  protecting  en¬ 
trenched  business  interests.  The 
timetables  in  this  bill  amount  to  guar¬ 
anteed  protections  for  newspapers, 
cable  companies,  and  AT&T.” 
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Newspapers  and  lobbying 

How  hard  should  publishers  push  to  make  their  voices  heard? 


By  Tony  Case 

From  labor  concerns  to  First 
Amendment  and  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  matters  to  the  Baby  Bells, 
newspaper  companies  have  taken 
strong  positions  on  many  issues.  But 
just  how  hard  should  publishers  push 
to  make  their  voices  heard? 

Aggressive  lobbying  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  was  examined  by  a 
panel  at  the  recent  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City. 

Roger  S.  Kintzel,  publisher  of  the 
Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman, 
insisted  that  publishers  meeting  with 
lawmakers  was  essential,  especially 
considering  today  ’  s  business  climate. 

“It’ s  very  important  for  us  to  go  out 
and  have  face-to-face  meetings  with 
these  people  to  express  our  opinions,” 
he  said.  “I  think  it’s  probably  more 
effective  in  the  long  run  than  running 
editorials  that  would  be  self-serving 
...  or  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  it’s 
become  an  everyday  fact  of  life  that 
for  us  to  exist  we  have  to  lobby  our 
elected  representatives.” 

Mimi  Feller,  senior  vice  president 
for  public  affairs  and  government  re¬ 
lations  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  noted, 
“Publishing  is  a  business,  and 
Congress  has  begun  to  treat  us  like 
one.  For  that  reason  I  think,  as  an  in¬ 
dustry,  we  cannot  afford  to  stay  on 
the  sidelines  on  issues  that  really  go 
to  the  core  of  how  we  operate.” 

She  went  on  to  note  that,  contrary 
to  opinion,  meetings  with  legislators 
are  not  always  heated  confrontations. 
“Sometimes  it’s  Just  education,  it’s 
telling  them  how  our  business  runs.” 

Publishers  and  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  are  responsible  to  many  fac¬ 
tions — the  community,  readers,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  employees,  among 
them — but,  Feller  argued,  participa¬ 
tion  in  legislative  issues  does  not  “run 
counter”  to  those  relationships.  In 
fact,  she  asserted,  involvement  in  the 
formation  of  public  policy  can  actu¬ 
ally  help  newspapers  fulfill  their  role. 

Roger  P.  Parkinson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  maintained  that  lobbying  was 
“a  fact  of  life”  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  and  suggested  that  the  industry 
adopt  guidelines  for  dealing  with  pol¬ 
icy-makers. 


Lobbying,  he  offered,  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
be  written  about  on  the  front  page  of 
a  newspaper. 

“The  most  important  asset  we  have 
is  the  trust  of  the  community  and  our 
readers  in  us  and  in  our  indepen¬ 
dence,”  he  said,  “and  we  shouldn’t 
operate  in  a  way  that  would  jeopar¬ 
dize  that  trust.” 

Further,  he  opined,  newspapers 
should  not  hide  behind  the  First 
Amendment  when  arguing  pure  busi¬ 
ness  issues. 

He  also  recommended  that  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  have  industry  as¬ 
sociations  lobby  for  them,  when  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  more  effective,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  organizations  speak  on 
behalf  of  many  papers  and  not  merely 
a  single  business. 


Finally,  he  urged  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  themselves  should  speak  out  about 
business  concerns  as  that  is  the  area 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Thomas  Hale  Boggs  Jr.,  a  partner 
with  Patton,  Boggs  and  Blow  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  that  before 
lobbyists  approach  legislators  they 
must  first  determine  whether  or  not 
an  issue  can  be  effectively  argued, 
and  then  put  together  a  strategy. 

U.S.  Rep.  Dennis  E.  Eckart  (D- 
Ohio)  offered  that  the  key  to  influ¬ 
encing  legislation  was  “to  localize  the 
national  debate.” 

He  suggested  that  papers  send  law¬ 
makers  pertinent  background  infor¬ 
mation  before  the  two  sides  meet. 

Further,  he  said  that  it  is  important 
to  send  in  someone  who  has  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  paper’s  overall  con¬ 
cerns — i.e.,  the  publisher  or  general 
manager. 

“If  I  want  to  be  influenced,  and  if 
I  want  to  understand  what  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  is  about,  I  don’t 
want  to  talk  to  the  person  delivering 
the  paper  .  .  .  I  want  to  talk  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  the  fate  of  the  paper  in 
his  hands,”  the  congressman  said. 


Some  of  the  panelists  were  most 
vociferous  about  newspapers  dis¬ 
closing  their  outside  business  deal¬ 
ings  and  possible  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  pages  of  the  papers. 

“When  an  editorial  is  published 
about  telephone  entry  into  the  cable  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  newspaper  also  owns  a 
cable  company,  if  it’s  not  in  the  first 
paragraph — We  also  own  cable  com¬ 
panies  and,  hence,  are  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  financial  interest — then  you  lose 
significant  credibility,”  Eckart  said. 

Gene  Kimmelman,  legislative  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington,  D.C.-based 
Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
agreed  with  this  sentiment. 

“Newspapers  have  developed  a  tra¬ 
dition  to  expose  bias  in  their  report¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  Therefore,  “it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  be  both  forceful  and  hon¬ 


est,  and  to  disclaim  self-interests  and 
make  the  arguments  on  merits.” 

However,  John  F.  Sturm,  the 
ANPA’ s  senior  vice  president  for  gov¬ 
ernment,  legal  and  policy,  said  dis¬ 
closure  should  be  left  up  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  determines  whether  or  not 
to  lobby  in  the  first  place:  the  publisher. 

“If  the  publisher  feels  that  [the 
newspaper  must]  fulfill  its  mission  in 
terms  of  full  disclosure,  he  can  go 
ahead,”  he  said.  “I  don’ t  think  it’ s  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  as  a  rule.” 

As  for  the  publishers  on  the  panel, 
Roger  Kintzel  noted  that  in  Austin 
there  is  a  definite  separation  between 
the  publisher’s  office  and  the  edito¬ 
rial  department,  partly  because  of  the 
publisher’s  active  lobbying  efforts  on 
the  local,  state,  and  federal  level. 

However,  he  said  that  he  informs 
the  paper’s  editor  of  such  activities, 
and  makes  sure  that  the  editor  un¬ 
derstands  the  positions  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  company,  and  even  the  leg¬ 
islator  who  is  being  lobbied. 

Roger  Parkinson  said  that  at  the 
Star  Tribune  they  have  “worked  hard 
on  disclosure.” 

(See  LOBBYING  on  page  33) 


“Publishing  is  a  business,  and  Congress  has 
begun  to  treat  us  like  one.  For  that  reason  I  think,  as 
an  industry,  we  cannot  afford  to  stay  on  the  sidelines 
on  issues  that  really  go  to  the  core  of  how  we  operate.” 
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Aftermath  of  the  rioting 

Newspapers  in  the  Los  Angeles  market  were  hit  with  thousands 
of  dollars  in  advertising  losses;  news  coverage  continues 

By  M.L.  Stein  “We  got  hit  harder  than  I  thought  gle-copy,  were  put  out  of  commis- 

we  would,”  Egger  observed,  a  refer-  sion  by  the  upheaval,  she  continued. 
Local  newspapers  were  hit  with  ence  to  the  fact  that  the  Copley  trio  One  group  that  was  spared  losses 
thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  are  not  in  what  were  the  principal  riot  was  Southern  California  Community 

losses  as  a  result  of  the  Los  Angeles  zones.  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  publishes  37 

riot  two  weeks  ago.  Egger,  who  is  president  of  the  Cal-  weeklies  in  4 1  cities  in  Los  Angeles 

Some  Los  Angeles  area  papers  are  ifornia  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  County, 
still  feeling  the  impact  in  a  city  still  ecutives  Association,  said  that  ad  “We  were  relatively  untouched,” 

reeling  from  the  wave  of  burning,  sales  were  still  “soft”  a  week  after  the  said  its  president,  Ric  Trent,  adding 

looting,  and  murder  in  the  six  days  of  violence.  that  the  only  loss  was  in  the  insert  of 

unrest.  Kenneth  Thomas,  CEO  of  the  a  burned-down  pharmacy.  Even  that 

Frank  O’Toole,  display  advertis-  black-owned  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  was  shifted  to  another  paper,  he  said, 
ing  director  of  the  Z.OJ  Ange/^5  T’/ffies,  told  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  Trent,  whose  circulation  areas  in- 

estimated  the  paper’s  ad  loss  at  a  half-  Ushers  Association  that  some  adver-  elude  communities  with  a  heavy  His- 

million  dollars.  tisers  phoned  a  week  after  the  riots  panic  population,  urged  newspapers 

“There  was  a  serious  drop  over  sev-  and  canceled  their  ads.  to  take  a  leading  role  in  preventing 

eral  days,”  he  said.  “We’re  beginning  to  get  con-  future  riots  by  making  an  effort  to 

As  with  other  newspapers,  the  most  cerned,”  he  said.  reach  minority  audiences, 

notable  ad  losses  were  in  furniture.  The  Wave  Group,  which  distributes  “This  disenfranchisement  of  mi- 

general  merchandise,  office  equip-  eight  weeklies  in  suburban  commu-  norities  won’t  go  away,”  he  said, 

ment,  and  shoe  and  drug  stores,  he  said,  nities  with  high  minority  populations,  “These  people  are  information-poor 

O’Toole  told  E&P  two  weeks  af-  “took  quite  a  loss”  in  display  adver-  in  an  information-rich  society.  Daily 

ter  the  riots  that  “Things  are  pretty  tising,  said  Bene  Benwikere,  retail  ad  newspapers  are  not  being  read  in  eth- 

much  back  to  normal.  A  lot  of  stores  manager.  nic  communities.  We  all  must  pro- 

that  closed  during  the  riots  have  re-  In  Long  Beach,  also  the  scene  of  a  vide  a  better  forum  for  what  their 
opened.”  violent  uprising,  the  Press-Telegram  needs  are.” 

William  Fleet,  publisher  of  the  sustained  “significant  cancellations”  In  another  development  of  the  ri- 

Angeles  Independent,  a  group  of  com-  of  advertising,  said  display  ad  man-  ots,  the  FBI  and  local  law-enforce- 

munity  weeklies,  said  his  papers  lost  ager  Marty  Rubino.  “We  got  some  of  ment  agencies  have  issued  subpoe¬ 

nas  for  television  videotapes,  ama- 
'  teur  videotapes,  and  newspaper 

Frank  O’Toole,  display  advertising  director  of  the  photos  to  help  identify  and  prosecute 

Los  Angeles  Times,  estimated  the  paper's  ad  loss  at  a 

half-million  dollars.  the  paper  has  been  subpoenaed  for  its 

pictures  of  criminal  acts  during  the 
riots. 

a  “lot  of  money”  in  withdrawn  ads,  it  back  but  after  the  riots  there  was  “We  hope  the  government  will  re¬ 
but  he  expressed  more  concern  about  not  a  lot  of  retail  activity.”  consider  this  demand  for  unpublished 

the  long-term  impact  of  the  riots  on  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  lost  photographs  and  we  will  resist  if  they 
newspaper  revenue.  a  dozen  retail  advertisements  right  af-  persist,”  Coffey  asserted.  “We  are  in 

“I  hope  most  of  our  loss  is  tempo-  ter  the  riots,  primarily  in  furniture,  favor  of  a  fair  and  full  investigation 
rary  but  many  businesses  may  not  be  but  all  returned,  according  to  retail  of  wrongdoing,  but  we  have  a  deep 
able  to  restart,”  Fleet  pointed  out.  He  ad  manager  Harold  Varnado.  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  photog- 

also  noted  that  thousands  of  jobs  were  Although  declining  to  give  dollar  raphers,  several  of  whom  have  been 

lost  when  commercial  establishments  figures,  Claudette  LaCour,  display  shot  at  or  assaulted  with  rocks  dur- 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  looting.  advertising  manager  for  the  Spanish-  ing  the  riots. 

“These  are  people  who  won’t  have  language  daily.  La  Opinion,  said  of  “We  don’t  want  the  press  and  its 
the  money  to  buy  advertised  prod-  the  riots,  “We  definitely  feel  it.”  unpublished  material  to  be  regarded 
ucts,”  Fleet  said.  She  said  that  of  the  410  businesses  as  an  extension  of  law  enforcement 

Terry  Egger,  advertising  director  that  advertise  in  the  paper,  45  were  because  we  have  a  different  function, 
of  the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspa-  damaged,  24  of  them  torched.  The  ri-  and  that  difference  is  ingrained  in  the 
pers  (Santa  Monica  Outlook,  Daily  ots  also  forced  La  Opinion  to  change  California  Constitution,  which  pro- 
Breeze,  Torrance,  and  San  Pedro  the  publication  date  of  its  ad-laden  tects  against  forced  disclosure  of  un- 
News-Pilot),  said  the  $  1 00,000  dip  in  Cinco  de  Mayo  issue.  published  material.” 

ad  revenue  suffered  by  the  three  “This  pleased  some  advertisers  and  One  tv  news  director  said  his  sta- 

dailies  included  classified  as  well  as  displeased  others,”  LaCour  recalled,  tion  was  told  to  expect  a  subpoena  for 
display,  particularly  in  such  categories  In  addition,  several  store  outlets  for  outtakes  —  videotape  that  was  never 
as  garage  sales  and  open  houses.  La  Opinion,  whose  sales  are  all  sin-  broadcast  —  as  well  as  material  that 
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got  on  air. 

Meanwhile,  Southern  California 
newspapers  continued  to  offer  mas¬ 
sive  coverage  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
riots.  An  investigation  of  police  per¬ 
formance  during  the  riots,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  on  the  city,  rebuilding, 
prosecutions,  probing  the  causes,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  event  are  pro¬ 
viding  dozens  of  Page  One  stories  and 
sidebars. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  running 
a  five-part  series  of  special  sections 
headed  “Understanding  the  Riots.” 

The  Orange  County  Register, 
whose  primary  market  is  beyond  the 
riot  center  but  many  of  whose  read¬ 
ers  commute  to  Los  Angeles,  is  also 
playing  the  story  big.  The  Register 
was  the  only  paper  to  run  a  special 
section  on  the  riots  on  the  Sunday  af¬ 
ter  the  worst  of  the  destruction. 


It  has  followed  that  with  scores  of 
stories,  both  local  and  national,  in  the 
wake  of  the  disaster.  One  sidebar  ad¬ 
vises  Orange  County  residents  how 
they  can  aid  riot  victims. 

The  newspapers’  approach  to  riot 
coverage  was  summed  up  this  way  by 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  editor  Bob 
Burdick:  “It’s  perhaps  the  biggest 
story  of  the  decade.  It’s  changing  the 
course  of  history.” 


Coverage  complaints 

Asian  and  black  Journalists  groups  raise  objections 
to  media  coverage  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots 


By  M.L.  Stein 


Asian  and  black  journalists  asso¬ 
ciations  have  raised  objections  to  the 
media  coverage  of  the  Los  Angeles- 
area  riots  and  offered  suggestions  on 
how  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
might  do  better. 

Particularly  targeted  for  criticism 
by  the  Asian  group  were  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  Ted  Koppel  and  the 
producers  of  ABC-TV’s  Nightline 
news  program. 

In  a  letter  to  Times  editor  Shelby 
Coffey  III,  senior  editor  Noel  Green¬ 
wood,  and  Times  poll  director  John 
Brennan,  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of 
the  Asian  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  (ASJA)  complained  about 
“media  invisibility”  for  Asians. 

The  letter,  signed  by  Dean  Taka- 
hashi,  president  of  the  local  AAJA 
chapter  and  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Times’  Orange  County  edition,  took 
issue  with  the  Times  poll  on  attitudes 
concerning  the  jury  verdict  in  the 
Rodney  King  beating  trial  and  the  ri¬ 
ots  that  followed  it. 

“Our  concern  is  that  the  Times  poll 
once  again  did  not  break  out  statisti¬ 
cal  data  on  Asian- American  attitudes 
when  it  broke  out  attitudes  of  An¬ 
glos,  Latinos,  and  blacks,”  Takahashi 
wrote. 

He  pointed  out  that,  although 
Asians  are  not  a  relatively  large  part 
of  the  U.S.  population,  they  comprise 
10.8%  of  the  population  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  County. 

“Wouldn’t  it  have  been  worth  it  to 
spend  the  extra  money  to  oversample 
the  Asian- American  population  in  or¬ 
der  to  gauge  attitudes?”  he  asked. 
“Since  so  much  has  transpired  with 
respect  to  race  relations  and  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  anecdotal  analysis  on  the 
riots,  we  believe  that  Asian-Ameri- 
cans  should  be  polled.” 

In  his  letter  to  Nightline  anchor 
Koppel  and  his  producers,  AAJA  said 


it  was  “amazed”  that  the  program  in¬ 
terviewed  several  black  community 
leaders  about  the  King  verdict  and  its 
violent  aftermath  but  no  Korean- 
American  leaders. 

Many  of  the  stores  set  afire  during 
the  rioting  were  owned  by  Koreans. 


See  related  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
on  Page  44. 


“Was  this  balanced  reporting?” 
Takahashi  inquired.  “Were  there  any 
Korean-Americans  who  could  have 
stated  their  side  of  this  issue?  Clearly, 
there  are  many  Korean-Americans 
who  have  been  offended  by  this  cov¬ 
erage.” 

Another  letter  went  to  KCAL-TV, 


coverage  of  the  black  community. 

At  a  recent  Western  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  of  NABJ  in  San  Francisco, 
delegates  attributed  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  lopsided  reporting  to  the 
paucity  of  minorities  in  the  media. 

“What  we  don’t  have  now  is  peo¬ 
ple  of  color  in  the  newsroom  who 
have  any  sort  of  authority  to  direct 
coverage,”  said  Linda  Williams,  as¬ 
sistant  business  editor  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

She  said  she  was  the  single  black 
editor  at  the  Times  involved  in  coor¬ 
dinating  riot  coverage  and  only  be¬ 
cause  there  were  several  economic 
aspects  of  the  upheaval. 

In  a  later  interview,  Williams  said 
there  also  was  concern  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  about  whether  black  newspaper 
and  broadcast  reporters  were  con- 


“ Wouldn’t  it  have  been  worth  it  to  spend  the  extra 
money  to  oversample  the  Asian-American  population 
in  order  to  gauge  attitudes?”  he  asked. 


Los  Angeles,  which  was  accused  of 
presenting  unbalanced  commentary 
and  interviews  that  allegedly  at¬ 
tributed  the  street  violence  to  the  fact 
that  Korean  merchants  had  been  dis¬ 
respectful  to  their  black  customers 
and  profited  from  them  without  re¬ 
turning  anything  to  the  community. 

“We  know  that  some  Korean- 
Americans  would  have  their  own 
point  of  view,”  the  AAJA  complaint 
stated.  “Any  segment  that  focuses  on 
Korean-Americans  as  a  source  of 
racial  tension  should  include  inter¬ 
views  with  them.” 

The  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  (NABJ)  blasted  the  media 
for  a  lack  of  objectivity  and  intro¬ 
ducing  negative  racial  stereotypes 
into  coverage  of  the  King  verdict  and 
the  riots.  It  also  scored  their  normal 


suited  by  editors  on  coordinating  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  riots.  There  was  a  feel¬ 
ing  among  members  that  stories  com¬ 
ing  out  of  South  Central  Los  Angeles 
and  other  riot  spots  lacked  context 
and  perspective,  she  related. 

Moreover,  Williams  continued, 
“The  media  could  have  done  a  better 
job  in  preparing  their  audiences  for 
the  King  verdict”  to  lessen  its  impact. 
She  contended  that  the  media,  like 
the  prosecutors,  depended  too  much 
on  the  amateur  videotape  of  King’s 
beating  by  the  police. 

“There  was  plenty  of  legal  prece¬ 
dent  to  indicate  a  possible  acquittal,” 
Williams  stated. 

Perry  Lang  of  the  Berkeley  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Journalism  Education  and 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  con- 

(See  COMPLAINTS  on  page  14) 
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Complaints 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

ference,  said,  according  to  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News:  “The  verdict  did 
not  happen  in  a  vacuum.  The  people 
who  sat  on  that  jury  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  a  pattern  of  news  coverage 
over  the  years  that  has  consistently 
misportrayed  people  of  color.” 

His  view  was  backed  by  Gregory 

Lewis,  black  community  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

“Reporters  and  editors  generally 
get  up  for  the  big  story  and  they  do 
that  story  generally  pretty  well,”  said 
Lewis,  “but  they  have  not  covered  the 
cause:  the  anger,  the  despair,  the  lack 
of  hope  that’s  been  building  in  black 
neighborhoods  for  years.  They  don’t 
have  the  sense  that  every  black  man 
in  America  could  relate  to  Rodney 
King.” 

Television  and  radio  also  came  in 

for  a  share  of  the  criticism,  particu¬ 
larly  regarding  the  choice  of  on-air 
words. 

“Some  of  these  broadcasters  have 
lost  all  semblance  of  objectivity  in 
their  description  of  people  as  creeps 
and  hoodlums,”  said  syndicated 
columnist  Julianne  Malveaux.  “If  you 
don’t  describe  the  S&L  crisis  as  a  sit¬ 
uation  of  looting,  how  can  you  de¬ 
scribe  that’s  what  these  young  men 
are  doing?  Who  called  Charles  Keat¬ 
ing  a  creep  on  the  air?” 

Wife  of  AP  bun 

Caught  in  a  police  roundup  while 
she  was  observing  a  Rodney  King 
protest  demonstration,  Judy  Spratling, 
the  wife  of  Rick  Spratling,  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  in  San  Francisco, 
was  arrested  and  jailed  for  32  hours. 

“It  was  very  traumatic  —  very 
frightening,”  she  told  E&P.  Spratling 
was  able  to  get  word  to  her  husband 
by  slipping  a  note  to  a  reporter  cov¬ 
ering  the  demonstration  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Mission  District.  The  protest 
march  occurred  the  day  after  the  ac¬ 
quittal  in  Southern  California  of  four 
policemen  accused  of  beating  King, 
a  black  man,  after  an  auto  chase. 

The  not  guilty  verdicts  set  off  vio¬ 
lent  outbreaks  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  cities. 

Judy  Spratling,  an  office  worker, 
said  that,  although  she  has  never  been 
a  political  activist,  she  had  gone  to 
the  site  of  the  demonstration  with  the 
idea  of  taking  part  in  it. 

“I  felt  very  strongly  about  the  King 
case,”  she  explained.  “We  middle- 
and  upper-middle-class  whites  must 
realize  there  are  a  lot  of  roadblocks 
for  blacks  and  that  they  want  the  same 
things  we  have.” 

However,  Spratling  continued, 
when  she  saw  the  huge  cordon  of  po¬ 
lice  she  concluded  that  “this  wasn’t 
a  good  place  to  be”  and  began  walk¬ 
ing  away. 

However,  she  was  swept  up  in  the 
dragnet,  along  with  demonstrators 
and  several  others  who  were  merely 
bystanders,  she  said. 

The  arrestees,  about  400  in  all,  were 
handcuffed,  loaded  on  buses,  and 
hauled  to  a  holding  pen  on  the  water¬ 
front.  They  were  then  transferred  to 
Santa  Rita  Prison  in  Alameda  County 
across  San  Francisco  Bay.  “They  [the 
police]  were  very  militant,”  Spratling 
said.  “When  1  asked  for  help  in  get¬ 
ting  off  the  bus,  one  officer  grabbed 
my  arm  and  jerked  me  down.” 

Rick  Spratling  was  directing  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  local  riot  and  a  school 
shooting  in  which  four  people  died 

}au  chief  arrested  for 

when  a  staff  member  handed  him  a 
note  that  read,  “Your  wife  is  in  jail.” 

“1  couldn’t  believe  it,”  he  recalled. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  joke.  Judy  has 
never  even  had  a  parking  ticket.  She 
is  definitely  not  the  radical  type.” 

Spratling  found  it  was  no  joke  when 
he  tried  to  bail  his  wife  out.  Because 
her  name  had  not  yet  been  inputted  in 
the  police  computer,  bail  could  not  be 
accepted. 

“She  was  a  non-person  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,”  Spratling  said. 

Judy  Spratling’ s  release  came  af¬ 
ter  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  lifted  the  city’s  state  of 
emergency.  An  Alameda  County 

Police  chk 
alleged  seizure 

By  M.L.  Stein 

San  Francisco  Police  Chief  Richard 
Hongisto  was  fired  for  his  alleged  role 
in  the  seizure  of  4,000  copies  of  a  gay 
newspaper  that  lampooned  him  with 
a  sexually  suggestive  cartoon. 

The  city’s  Police  Commission  took 
the  action  May  15  at  a  closed,  nine- 
hour  meeting  in  which  it  discussed  al¬ 
legations  that  Hongisto  had  suggested 
that  the  papers  be  confiscated  from 
newsracks.  The  former  chief,  who  had 
been  considered  a  liberal  friend  of 
gays  when  served  on  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors,  was  on  the  job  only  45  days 
when  the  police  commission  acted. 

The  tabloid  newspaper,  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Times,  featured  a  front 
page  cartoon  showing  Hongisto  hold¬ 
ing  a  police  baton  next  to  his  crotch. 
The  caption  read:  “Dick’s  Cool  New 
Tool:  Martial  Law.” 

The  accompanying  story  blasted 
Hongisto  for  his  tough  clampdown 
during  the  San  Francisco  rioting  that 
followed  the  acquittal  in  Southern 
California  of  four  police  officers 
charged  with  beating  black  motorist 
Rodney  King. 

observing  riot 

sheriff’s  deputy  released  her  and  the 
others  on  their  own  recognizance. 

She  must  appear  in  court  in  June. 

“I  don’t  even  know  what  I’m 
charged  with,”  Spratling  said.  “The 
citation  only  has  numbers  on  it.” 

The  experience  has  left  a  scar,  she 
went  on. 

“1  was  brought  up  in  Utah  in  a  law- 
abiding  environment.  We  were  taught 
to  respect  the  police,  but  now  I  can’t 
walk  by  a  policeman  without  trying 
to  avoid  him. 

“This  will  take  some  healing.  This 
doesn’t  feel  like  the  country  I  grew 
up  in.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 

fired  for 
^  of  gay  papers 

A  number  of  local  leaders  and  cit¬ 
izens  had  praised  Hongisto  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  wholesale  looting  and 
burning  that  engulfed  Los  Angeles 
after  the  verdict. 

However,  following  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  papers.  Supervisor  Jim 
Gonzalez  called  for  a  federal  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  allegations  against 
Hongisto. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  its  meet¬ 
ing,  Police  Commission  President 
Harry  Low  said,  “We  believe  the 
chief  exercised  poor  judgment  and 
abused  his  power  in  this  incident.  His 
explanation  of  the  incident  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  this  commission  to  accept  in 
light  of  the  evidence.” 

Hongisto  has  denied  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  seizure  of  the  papers. 
His  lawyer,  Ephraim  Margolin,  told 
reporters:  “In  Los  Angeles,  a  chief  of 
police  who  does  wrong  remains.  In 
San  Francisco,  the  chief  of  police  who 
saves  the  city  is  fired.” 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  surrounding  Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  Daryl  Gates’  handling  of  the 

(See  FIRED  on  page  33) 
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Rodney  King  verdict  dominates  pubiic  interest 

According  to  the  latest  Times  Mirror  News  Interest  Index 


By  Debra  Gersh 

News  of  the  verdict  in  the  trial  of 
four  Los  Angeles  police  officers 
charged  with  beating  Rodney  King 
and  the  violent  aftermath  of  that  de¬ 
cision  dominated  public  attention  in 
May,  according  to  the  latest  Times 
Mirror  News  Interest  Index. 

Seventy  percent  of  respondents 
said  they  followed  the  Los  Angeles 
story  very  closely,  making  it  the  third 
most  closely  watched  story  between 
1986  and  1992. 

Times  Mirror  ranks  stories  by  per¬ 
centage  of  respondents  saying  they 
followed  them  very  closely.  Num¬ 
bers  one  and  two,  respectively,  are 
the  explosion  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  in  1986  (80%)  and  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1989 
(73%). 

Press  coverage  of  the  verdict  and 
the  riots  was  judged  excellent  by  23% 
of  respondents,  good  by  38%,  but  only 
fair  by  21%  and  poor  by  16%. 

Further,  black  respondents  were 
more  critical  of  the  reporting,  with 
24%  rating  the  coverage  as  only  fair 
and  28%  as  poor;  this  compared  with 
a  total  of  34%  of  whites  who  gave  the 
media  negative  ratings. 

Stories  about  the  condition  of  the 
economy  were  very  closely  followed 
by  39%  of  Americans,  a  drop  from 
47%  in  the  February  and  March  polls. 
In  fact,  the  survey  reported,  "The  per¬ 
centage  of  Americans  following  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  economy  very  closely 
is  now  at  its  lowest  point  since  Octo¬ 
ber  1991.” 

Interest  in  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  was  registered  by  the  32%  of 
respondents  who  said  they  followed 
the  race  very  closely,  a  full  10%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  question  during 
the  last  presidential  contest  in  May 
1988,  when  22%  said  they  were  very 
closely  following  stories  about  the 
campaign. 

For  its  coverage  of  the  campaign, 
the  press  got  lower  marks  in  the  lat¬ 
est  Times  Mirror  survey  than  it  had 
in  the  last. 

“In  March,  63%  gave  the  press  an 
excellent  or  good  rating  for  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  campaign,  and  34%  rated 
it  as  only  fair  or  poor.  The  current  sur¬ 
vey  found  54%  saying  the  press  did 
an  excellent  or  good  job,  and  43%  say¬ 


ing  it  did  an  only  fair  or  poor  job,” 
according  to  the  report  from  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Center  for  the  People  &  the  Press. 

When  asked  where  they  got  most 
of  their  news  about  the  presidential 
campaign,  86%  of  respondents  said 
television,  51%  said  newspapers, 
17%  said  radio,  6%  said  magazines, 
3%  said  other,  and  1  %  said  they  could 
not  say. 

The  total  is  more  than  100%  be¬ 
cause  respondents  were  allowed  to 
give  multiple  answers  to  this  question. 

The  American  public,  particularly 


3 1  %  who  followed  it  very  closely  on 
its  20th  anniversary  two  years  ago); 
the  end  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
strike  against  Caterpillar  Tractor 
(13%);  new  scientific  evidence  of  the 
“Big  Bang”  theory  of  the  universe 
(9%);  and  the  stock  market  crash  in 
Japan  (6%). 

In  April  the  stories  followed  very 
closely  were:  the  condition  of  the  U.S. 
economy  (47%);  the  congressional 
check  bouncing  scandal  (36%);  the 
race  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination  (35%);  the  race  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination 


Press  coverage  of  the  verdict  and  the  riots  was 
judged  exceiient  by  23%  of  respondents,  good  by 
38%,  but  only  fair  by  21%  and  poor  by  16%. 


young  people,  sometimes  gets  cam¬ 
paign  news  from  a  somewhat  non-tra- 
ditional  source. 

According  to  the  survey,  20%  of 
the  58%  who  said  they  regularly  or 
sometimes  watch  late-night  programs 
such  as  The  Tonight  Show,  Arsenio 
Hall,  David  Letterman  and  Saturday 
Night  Live,  reported  that  they  some¬ 
times  hear  things  about  the  campaigns 
or  the  election  that  they  had  not  heard 
before  —  32%  of  those  under  age  30, 
20%  of  those  30-49,  and  15%  of  re¬ 
spondents  over  50  years  of  age. 

Of  the  44%  of  respondents  who  said 
they  sometimes  listen  to  talk  radio 
programs  such  as  the  Larry  King  and 
Rush  Limbaugh  shows,  25%  said  they 
sometimes  hear  things  about  the  can¬ 
didates  or  election  that  they  did  not 
know  before.  Those  most  likely  to  re¬ 
port  this  were  listeners  with  house¬ 
hold  incomes  over  $50,000  (3 1  %)  and 
men  over  30  (30%).  Women  under  30 
were  the  least  likely  to  get  new  in¬ 
formation  from  these  radio  programs 
(14%). 

Other  stories  followed  very  closely 
by  the  public  in  May  included  argu¬ 
ments  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
over  a  Pennsylvania  law  restricting 
abortion  (28%);  the  execution  of  con¬ 
victed  killer  Robert  Alton  Harris  in 
California  (21%);  the  announcement 
by  tennis  champion  Arthur  Ashe  that 
he  has  AIDS  (18%);  the  Earth  Day 
celebration  (13%,  compared  with 


(24%);  the  resignation  of  the  head  of 
the  national  United  Way  after  charges 
of  financial  wrongdoing  (14%);  the 
referendum  on  ending  white  rule  in 
South  Africa  (13%);  the  trial  of  re¬ 
puted  mob  chief  John  Gotti  in  New 
York  (7%);  and  the  marital  discord 
between  Prince  Andrew  and  the 
Duchess  of  Y ork  (4%,  compared  with 
the  2%  who  very  closely  followed  the 
breakup  of  actor  Tom  Cruise’s  first 
marriage  in  1990). 


N.Y.  Times  adds 
new  section, 
expands  coverage 

The  New  York  Times  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  Sunday  style  section 
and  expanded  its  Sunday  coverage  of 
metropolitan  news. 

Called  “Styles  of  The  Times,”  the 
new  section  includes  reports  from  the 
U.S.  and  abroad  on  social  events, 
fashion,  design,  beauty,  night  life, 
and  the  various  image  industries. 

The  expanded  “Metro  Report”  for 
Sunday  follows  expanded  weekday 
coverage  of  metropolitan  news  and 
sports  that  began  during  the  past  year. 

The  Metro  section  incorporates  an¬ 
alytical  articles  previously  found  on 
the  Region  page  of  the  Sunday  “Week 
in  Review”  section. 
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Angry  reader  reaction 

California  newspapers  take  heat  for  publishing  names  and 
towns  of  jurors  who  acquitted  police  in  the  Rodney  King  beating 


By  M.L.  Stein 

California  newspapers  that  ran  the 
names  and  hometowns  of  the  jurors 
who  acquitted  the  four  policemen  who 
beat  black  motorist  Rodney  King 
were  deluged  with  calls  from  angry 
readers. 

The  reaction  to  the  publication  in 
the  Ventura  County  Star-Free  Press 
was  so  strong  that  editor  John  Bow¬ 
man  offered  readers  a  published  apol¬ 
ogy,  saying  the  decision  “did  not  nec¬ 
essarily  serve  the  public  good.” 

Bowman  said  the  paper  received 
about  600  phone  calls  from  “angry” 
readers  at  a  time  when  Los  Angeles 
and  other  cities  were  hit  by  violent 
riots  in  the  wake  of  the  King  ver¬ 
dict. 

“Some  of  them  really  cussed  us 
out,”  he  added. 

The  protesters  expressed  fear  for 
the  jurors’  safety.  There  were  reports 


prompted  by  the  Limbaugh  broadcast. 

Bowman,  in  his  statement,  said 
that,  while  the  Star-Free  Press  still 
believes  that  discussion  helps  further 
public  understanding,  “we  recognize 
that,  in  this  instance,  that  choice  to 
run  the  names  was  perhaps  more  prop¬ 
erly  the  jurors’,  than  ours  ....  If  we 
could  turn  the  clock  back  .  .  .  and  all 
the  circumstances  were  the  same,  we 
would  not  publish  the  names  —  at 
least  not  at  that  time.” 

In  a  column  on  the  Californian’s 
call  on  exposing  the  names,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Robert  Bentley  attributed 
it  to  “lapses  in  judgment  ....  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  jurors’  identities  was  a 
mistake.  We  regret  it  and  hope  the  ju¬ 
rors  have  no  need  to.” 

However,  Daily  News  editor  Bob 
Burdick  defended  his  decision  to  print 
the  names  and  the  other  facts. 

Noting  that  each  juror  had  signed 
a  document  before  the  trial  acknowl- 


Bowman  attributed  the  heavy  reaction  to  a  radio 
broadcast  by  conservative  commentator  Rush 
Limbaugh,  who  targeted  the  Star-Free  Press  for 
reveaiing  the  names. 


of  at  least  two  jury  members  receiv¬ 
ing  threats. 

Bowman  attributed  the  heavy  re¬ 
action  to  a  radio  broadcast  by  con¬ 
servative  commentator  Rush  Lim¬ 
baugh,  who  targeted  the  Star-Free 
Press  for  revealing  the  names. 

The  Star-Free  Press,  Bakersfield 
Californian  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  published  the  names, 
hometowns,  and  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  the  jurors  from  informa¬ 
tion  taken  from  questionnaires  they 
had  filled  out  at  the  time  they  had  been 
impaneled. 

The  list  was  prepared  by  the  Daily 
News  and  moved  on  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  wire.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  also  distributed  the 
identities  of  the  jurors  but  not  their 
hometowns  or  other  information 
about  them.  USA  Today  published 
their  names  only. 

The  Californian  received  an  esti¬ 
mated  60  to  100  irate  calls,  some 


edging  that  his  or  her  name  would  be¬ 
come  public,  Burdick  declared:  “It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  identities  of 
the  jurors  could  have  been  kept  secret 
because  people  who  worked  with 
them,  families,  and  friends  knew  who 
they  were.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
names  were  anything  other  than  an 
‘open  secret’  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

“The  American  system  of  justice 
is  an  open  system,  in  which  everyone 
is  entitled  to  know  what  the  decisions 
are  as  well  as  who  made  them.” 

Burdick  said  that,  as  best  as  he 
could  determine,  the  callers  to  the 
Daily  News  were  all  white. 

“We,  as  white  editors,  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  to  try  to  gain  some 
insight  and  understanding  of  the 
African-American  and  Latino  per¬ 
spectives,”  he  went  on.  “Would  the 
white  editors  who  withheld  the  names 
as  readily  have  withheld  the  jurors’ 
names  .  .  .  ifthejurors  were  black  and 


the  group  most  likely  to  strenuously 
object  were  white?” 

Noel  Greenwood,  senior  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  one  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  withheld  the  names,  said  he 
made  that  decision  because  “I  was  not 
going  to  put  those  people  in  physical 
danger.” 

Greenwood  compared  the  decision 
with  the  Times  policy  of  not  naming 
witnesses  to  a  violent  crime. 

Still,  he  recalled,  other  editors  were 
split  on  whether  to  publish  the  jurors’ 
names. 

The  issue  of  publishing  the  names 
of  the  jurors  was  also  subjected  to  in¬ 
tense  scrutiny  at  the  meeting  of  the 
California  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors  (CSNE)  in  San  Pedro  on  May 
15-16. 

During  a  panel  on  “Privacy:  To 
Publish  or  Not  to  Publish,”  ethicist 
Michael  Josephson,  the  moderator, 
criticized  newspapers  for  running  the 
names  and  other  data  without  think¬ 
ing  first  of  its  implication:  possible 
retaliation  against  the  jurors. 

When  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
editor  Saundra  Keyes  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  reveal  the  names  was  done  in 
the  “heat  of  deadline,”  Josephson  re¬ 
torted,  “It  was  nothing  that  could  not 
have  waited  for  analysis.  It  was  irre¬ 
sponsible  not  to  wait.” 

By  publishing  the  names,  he  added, 
newspapers  were  playing  to  the  “low¬ 
est  common  denominator”  of  read¬ 
ers. 

Keyes  said  that  after  publication 
she  had  never  received  so  many  “an¬ 
guished  calls”  in  her  entire  career  as 
an  editor  —  about  200  in  all. 

Jerry  Ceppos,  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  said  also  that  the 
names  went  into  the  paper  without 
discussion  but  he  pointed  out  that 
each  juror  had  signed  a  release  that 
had  informed  them  their  names  would 
be  made  public  after  the  trial. 

Josephson,  a  lawyer  who  heads  the 
Josephson  Institute  for  Advancement 
of  Ethics,  asserted  that  the  press  must 
act  in  the  public  interest  by  sup¬ 
pressing  or  modifying  a  story  when 
it  is  likely  to  cause  “social  harm”  or 
endanger  life. 

“At  some  time  you  must  become 
an  advocate  for  the  victim,”  he  told 
editors. 
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Print  quality  and  productivity 
in  new  dimensions  of  performance 


The  single-width  CROMOSET  press  with 
single  cylinder  circumference  is  the  econo¬ 
mically  efficient  production  system  for 
small  to  medium-circulation  dailies  and 
semicommercial  products.  Its  production 
speed  of  45,000  copies  per  hour  makes 
the  CROMOSET  the  fastest  press  of  its 
class. 

This  ensures  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  up 
to  the  minute  and  creates  the  necessary 
time  for  the  production  of  a  broad  range  of 
additional  products  on  uncoated  papers. 


This  is  also  guaranteed  by  the  optimum 
colour  flexibility  of  the  press,  which 
extends  up  to  4/4  color  printing. 

Short  make-ready  times,  ease  of  operation 
and  a  space-saving  design  are  essential  for 
the  profitability  of  small-circulation  news¬ 
papers.  The  experience  of  MAN  Roland 
and  MAN  Plamag  in  the  planning  of  news¬ 
paper  pressline  projects  for  the  most 
varied  of  production  requirements  is  the 
guarantee  for  efficiency  and  quality  of  print. 


MAN 

ROLAND 


MAN  Roland  Inc.  Web  Press  Division  •  20.  Gutenberg  Drive  ■  North  Stonington  ■  CT  06359 
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In  praise  of  advertorials 

Publishers  told  that  this  type  of  copy  has  a 
high  degree  of  perceived  value  among  advertisers 


By  Tony  Case 

Advertorials  certainly  have  found 
their  niche  in  today’s  ever-changing 
advertising  climate.  But  as  advertis¬ 
ers  praise  the  format — and  publish¬ 
ers,  who  covet  those  ad  dollars,  fol¬ 
low  suit — many  editors  cringe  at  the 
very  sound  of  the  word. 

Two  Texas  publishing  executives 
met  at  a  forum  at  this  year’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  to  discuss  how  ad¬ 
vertorials  have  changed  the  face  of 
advertising. 

Stephen  A.  Childs,  president  of 
Texas  Monthly  in  Austin,  noted  that, 
as  a  magazine  person,  his  appearance 
at  a  newspaper  publishers’  meeting 
might  seem  odd. 

However,  because  his  publication 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  success  with 
advertorials,  his  commentary  proved 
informative  and  pertinent  to  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

Advertorials  are  beneficial,  Childs 
offered,  because  they  draw  a  defini¬ 
tive  line  between  advertising  copy 
and  editorial  copy,  allow  advertisers 
to  control  information,  and  garner  fa¬ 
vorable  response  for  advertisers. 

They  have  a  downside,  he  noted, 
in  that  they  are  expensive  to  produce, 
many  advertisers  get  hooked  on  the 
format  and  cannot  be  converted  to 
regular  advertisers,  and  they  affect 
short-term  ad  sales  as  the  special  sec¬ 
tions  usually  are  planned  months  in 
advance. 

Childs  reported  that  in  1991  his 
magazine’s  advertorial  pages  ac¬ 
counted  for  1 1  %  of  its  total  ad  pages, 
and  10%  of  ad  revenue. 

Of  overall  income,  about  5%  comes 
from  advertorials,  and  special  sec¬ 
tions  bring  in  another  6%,  he  added. 

“Advertorial  copy  still  has  a  high 
degree  of  perceived  value  among  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  that’s  one  of  the  main 
reasons  we  do  them,’’  he  said.  “They 
provide  a  service  to  the  reader  as  long 
as  they  are  controlled,  and  as  long  as 
they  don’t  overshadow  editorial.” 

Advertorials  have  come  under  fire 
from  editors  and  readers  alike  because 
many  times  it  is  easy  to  mistake  them 
for  editorial  copy. 

In  defending  the  ads,  Childs  as¬ 
serted,  “They  are  better,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  than  blurring  the  lines  be¬ 


tween  editorial  and  advertising.” 

To  prevent  an  advertising-editorial 
conflict,  he  said,  publications  should 
develop  guidelines  for  their  special 
ad  sections. 

Newspaper  organizations  have  yet 
to  institute  written  rules.  However, 
the  American  Society  of  Magazine 
Editors  issued  a  set  of  guidelines  in 
the  early  1980s  when  advertorials 
started  popping  up  everywhere. 

ASME  rules  for  special  ad  sections 
state: 

•  Each  text  page  of  special  adver¬ 
tising  must  be  clearly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  identified  as  a  message  paid  for 
by  advertisers; 

•  The  names  and  titles  of  editors 
and  other  staffers  should  not  appear 
on,  or  be  associated  with,  the  sections. 
Also,  the  name  or  logo  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  should  not  appear  in  the  head¬ 
line  or  text; 

•  Editors  and  other  editorial  staff¬ 
ers  should  not  prepare  the  sections  for 
their  own  publication,  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  their  field,  or  advertisers  in 
the  fields  that  they  cover; 

•  In  order  for  the  editor  in  chief  to 
monitor  compliance  with  these  guide¬ 
lines,  material  for  the  sections  first 
must  be  made  available  to  him  or  her 
in  time  to  review  it  and  make  neces¬ 
sary  changes.  Monitoring  includes 
reading  the  text  prior  to  publication 
for  problems  of  fact,  interpretation, 
and  taste,  and  for  compliance  of  rel¬ 
evant  laws; 

•  In  order  to  avoid  potential  con¬ 
flicts  or  overlaps  with  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  publishers  should  notify  editors 
well  in  advance  of  their  plans  to  run 
special  sections;  and 

•  The  size  and  number  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  within  a  single  issue  should  not 
be  out  of  balance  with  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  magazine. 

Childs  said  that  most  APME  mem¬ 
bers,  including  Texas  Monthly,  ad¬ 
here  to  these  guidelines. 

Jeremy  L.  Halbreich,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  said  that,  while  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  not  instituted  such 
rules,  he  imagined  that  most  papers 
which  frequently  publish  advertori¬ 
als  follow  similar  guidelines. 

Newspapers  such  as  the  Morning 
News,  he  added,  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  such  factors  as  promi¬ 


nent  labeling,  distinctive  typeface 
and  layout,  and  the  hiring  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  staff  to  produce  special  ad  sec¬ 
tions. 

“Whether  it’s  formal  or  informal, 
written  or  oral,  it  is  important  for 
newspapers  to  identify  the  standards 
by  which  they  plan  to  conduct  their 
business — not  only  for  the  obvious 
reasons  of  better  cooperation  and  un¬ 
derstanding  but,  more  importantly, 
to  reinforce  reader  confidence  in  your 
product.” 

While  conflicts  regarding  the  use 
of  advertorials  persist  at  many  news¬ 
papers,  Halbreich  noted,  they  none¬ 
theless  must  be  recognized  as  a  valid 
revenue  source. 

“We  think  advertorials  are  a  good 
advertising  and  promotion  vehicle,” 
he  said.  “They  generate  good  re¬ 
sponse  for  our  advertisers,  they  are 
read  by  our  readers,  and  by  using  rules 
and  guidelines  we  can  preserve  the 
distinction  between  advertising  and 
editorial  matter.” 

Reynolds  Alumni 
Center  opens 

The  7 1 ,000  square  foot  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  Alumni  and  Visitor  Cen¬ 
ter,  located  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri-Columbia,  was 
recently  dedicated. 

The  center  was  financed  by  a  $9 
million  gift  from  the  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  Foundation.  Reynolds,  a 
1927  University  of  Missouri  gradu¬ 
ate,  established  the  Donrey  Media 
Group. 

Guy  Gannett  sells 
four  radio  stations 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  has 
completed  the  sale  of  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions  to  enterprises  controlled  by 
Lowell  W.  “Buzz”  Paxson. 

The  stations  were  WINZ-AM  and 
WZTA-FM  in  Miami  and  WWNZ- 
AM  and  WZTU-FM  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Guy  Gannett  owns  four  tv  stations, 
four  newspapers  in  Maine,  and  a 
group  of  23  non-dailies  in  suburban 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 
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Tentative  pact  could 
end  drivers’  dispute 

By  George  Garneau 

The  New  York  Times  Co.,  its  truck  drivers  union,  and 
wholesale  distributors  have  tentatively  agreed  on  new 
contracts  designed  to  avoid  an  explosive  labor  con¬ 
frontation  and  move  a  step  toward  opening  the  New  York 
Times’  idle  new  printing  plant. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  2,900  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Delivers  Union  were  scheduled  to  be 
briefed  on  the  proposed  contracts  and  to  vote  on  them  May 
21.  The  vote  was  cancelled  because  of  a  dispute. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  members  voted  to  reject  contracts 
by  a  57%  majority.  The  rejection  prompted  newspaper 
wholesaler  Arthur  Imperatore  to  replace  more  than  200 
NMDU  drivers.  That  set  off  more  than  a  week  of  vio¬ 
lence  that  interrupted  distribution  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  the  Times  until  a  federal  judge  threat¬ 
ened  the  union  with  stiff  fines  (E&P  May  16,  P.  2). 

The  tentative  agreements  still  call  for  large  reductions 
in  the  number  of  drivers  over  several  years,  in  exchange 
for  buyouts  and  incentives.  Compared  with  the  rejected 
contracts,  they  improve  job  security  for  drivers  who  stay. 

Jack  Kennedy,  president  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2  and  one  of  three  intermediaries 
asked  by  the  union  to  settle  the  dispute,  said  he  was  “very 
hopeful”  the  contracts  will  be  ratified  and  “avoid  a  ma¬ 
jor  confrontation  in  the  city.” 

The  three  intermediaries  and  NMDU  president  Doug¬ 
las  LaChance  were  urging  members  to  ratify  all  five  con¬ 
tracts;  one  covering  the  new  $450  million  Times  plant  in 
Edison,  N.J.;  two  covering  newspaper  distributors  ac- 
(See  DEAL  on  page  35) 

Black  wants  30%  job  cuts 
to  buy  N.Y.  Daily  News 

Canadian  publisher  Conrad  Black  wants  to  cut  30%  of 
the  work  force,  about  700  jobs,  and  make  a  25%  profit 
the  first  year  after  he  buys  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

That  was  the  grim  pitch  Black’s  representatives  put  on 
the  table  to  the  ailing  paper’s  unions  at  their  first  nuts- 
and-bolts  meeting  May  19.  Black  proposes  to  spend  $50 
million,  including  job  buyouts,  to  acquire  the  paper 
through  bankruptcy  court,  and  $250  million  more  in  in¬ 
vestments,  including  a  new  color  printing  plant,  to  make 
it  profitable. 

The  plan  would  reduce  the  staff  to  1,400  employees, 
from  2, 1 00  now.  The  proposal  calls  for  craft  unions  from 
the  composing  room  to  the  pressroom  to  lose  nearly  50%, 
the  newsroom  30%,  and  truck  drivers  25%  of  their  jobs. 

Seeking  contracts  at  least  through  1999,  Black  wants 
to  limit  severance  packages,  close  the  Kearny,  N.J.,  plant, 
and  reduce  seniority  rights,  newspaper  accounts  said. 

Union  officials  were  unhappy  with  the  plans  but  vowed 
to  continue  talking. 

“The  proposal  seems  a  little  high  at  this  time  but  we 
will  negotiate  with  them  to  try  and  reach  a  conclusion,” 
said  George  McDonald,  president  of  the  Allied  Printing 
T rades  Council,  the  umbrella  group  of  newspaper  unions. 

“It  wasn’t  a  great  proposal  but  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
seen  a  first  proposal  I’ve  been  crazy  about,”  said  Jack 
Kennedy,  president  of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Press- 

(See  CUTS  on  page  35) 


After  weeks  of  frantically  searching  night  and  day  for 
HIGH-SPEED,  HIGH-QUANTITY,  ON-LINE  inserting,  our 
heroes  are  almost  at  the  end  of  their  ropes... 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Sam  McKeel  Dennis  Britton  Michael  Veitch 

SAM  McKEEL  announced  he  is  formally  taking  the  title  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  publisher,  a  post  he 
had  held  on  an  acting  basis  since  former  pubiisher  CHARLES  T.  PRICE  was  named  to  a  corporate-lev¬ 
el  executive  post.  McKeel  previously  was  chairman  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Editor  DENNIS  A.  BRITTON,  who  came  to  the  paper  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  assumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  executive  vice  president  of  the  newspaper. 

Also,  the  paper  has  named  its  first  generai  manager  in  recent  years.  MICHAEL  J.  VEITCH  will  serve 
as  general  manager  and  executive  vice  president.  He  previously  was  executive  vice  president  and  East¬ 
ern  saies  manager  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  a  newspaper  sales  representative  firm 
based  in  New  York  City. 

Veitch  has  held  general  manager,  marketing,  and  advertising  posts  at  severai  newspaper  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Journal  Newspapers,  publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel;  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

McKeel  also  announced  the  formation  of  an  executive  committee  to  oversee  newspaper  operations  as 
a  whole. 

The  committee  will  be  comprised  of  Veitch,  Britton,  JAMES  W.  ARTZ,  senior  vice  president  for  human 
reiations,  and  THOMAS  L.  FOSTER,  senior  vice  president  of  consumer  marketing/distribution. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  Sun-Times,  the  Sun-Times  Co.  owns  Pioneer  Press,  publishers  of  46  non¬ 
dailies  in  the  Chicago  suburbs,  and  Star  Publications,  which  publishes  19  twice-weekly  papers  in  the 
southwestern  suburbs. 


Dianne  Crossman,  formerly  sys¬ 
tems/administration  manager  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  has  assumed  the 
post  of  administrative  services  man¬ 
ager  in  the  circulation  department. 

Earlier,  Crossman  was  an  ad  sales 
representative,  retail  support  man¬ 
ager,  ad  systems  manager  and  sys¬ 
tems  support  manager  at  the  Sentinel. 
*  * 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  has 
announced  the  induction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  to  the  Missouri 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame:  James  W. 
Brown,  former  publisher,  the  Cass 
County  Democrat-Missourian,  Har- 
risonville;  O.W.  Chilton,  former 
publisher,  the  Caruthersville  Demo- 
crat-Argus',  writer  Samuel  Clem¬ 
ens,  also  known  as  Mark  Twain; 
Frank  Lee  Martin,  former  profes¬ 
sor  and  dean,  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism;  W.L.  “Les”  Simpson, 


former  publisher,  the  Holden  Prog¬ 
ress',  E.W.  Stephens,  founder  and 
first  president,  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Missouri;  Avis  G.  Tuck¬ 
er,  publisher,  the  Warrensburg  Star- 
Journal;  and  Robert  L.  Vickery 
and  Margaret  Vickery,  former 
publishers,  the  Salem  News. 

*  ^  * 

The  first  class  of  fellows  of  the 
Bethesda,  Md. -based  Howard  Simons 
Fund  for  American  Indian  Journalists 
has  been  selected  by  the  fund’ s  board. 

The  program  is  named  for  the  late 
curator  of  the  Neiman  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  class  of  13  American  Indian 
journalists  will  participate  in  a  sem¬ 
inar  at  the  Warm  Springs,  Ore., 
reservation  and  a  conference  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  sponsored  by  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporters  and  Editors,  which  is 
based  at  the  University  of  Missouri 


School  of  Journalism. 

Members  of  the  program  and  their 
employers  follow:  Sherrole  Ben¬ 
ton,  the  Regional  Native  News,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Wis.;  Kara  Briggs,  the  Spokes¬ 
man  Review,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Carol 
Craig,  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Tribal  Commission,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Lori  Edmo-Suppah,  the  Shoshone- 
BannockNews,  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  De¬ 
bra  Glidden,  free-lance  writer,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.;  Rick  Heredia,  the  Ba¬ 
kersfield  Californian;  Patty  Loew, 
WKOW-TV,  Madison,  Wis.;  Tony 
Lone  Fight,  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald;  DoNNA  Matheson-Curtis, 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  Council  Fires, 
Plummer,  Idaho;  Alexander  Muk- 
TOYUK,  free-lance  writer,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Valerie  Taliman,  free-lance 
writer,  Reno,  Nev.;  Debra  Thunder, 
the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune;  and 
Amanda  War  Bonnett,  the  Lakota 
Times,  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
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The  following  promotions  have 
been  made  at  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Cit¬ 
izen-Times. 

Jill  Avett,  formerly  key  accounts 
representative,  now  is  database  mar¬ 
keting  manager;  David  Honeycutt, 
formerly  an  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative,  succeeds  Avett  as  key  ac¬ 
counts  representative;  Deb  Baker, 
formerly  executive  secretary,  moves 
to  database  systems  coordinator;  and 
Bette  Owens,  formerly  advertising 
secretary,  succeeds  Baker  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

ic  4c  :|c 

Edward  Lee  Seaton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Manhattan  (Kan.) 
Mercury,  has  been  named  to  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  board,  according  to 
Columbia  University,  which  admin¬ 
isters  the  awards. 

Claude  Sitton,  former  editor  of 
the  News  &  Observer  and  Raleigh 
Times  in  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  board.  He 
succeeds  Michael  G.  Gariner, 
president  of  NBC  News  and  editor  of 
the  Ames,  Iowa,  Daily  Tribune,  who 
leaves  the  board  after  serving  a  max¬ 
imum  nine-year  term. 

*  *  He 

Rufus  Friday,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  services  manager  at  the  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  News  &  Observer,  has  joined 
the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  as  circula¬ 
tion  director.  He  succeeds  Ed 
Graves,  who  was  named  director  of 
circulation  special  projects  with 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  newspaper  divi- 


Gerry  Summers,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  retail  advertising  at  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  concern  Eckstein,  Summers  & 
Co.,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

♦  *  * 

Mike  Bodura,  formerly  deputy 
news  editor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
recently  was  promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  the  late  George 
PUPIK. 

Tracy  Collins,  formerly  copy  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Press,  now  is  Lifestyle  ed¬ 
itor. 

Earlier,  Collins  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  news  editor  of  the 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and  Sunday 
News,  lifestyle  editor,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  for  the  York  Daily 
Record  and  a  reporter,  sports  editor 
and  city  editor  with  the  Lumberton, 
N.C.,  Robesonian. 

*  *  * 

Richard  D.  Simmons,  president 
of  the  Paris-based  International  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  formerly  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  has  been 


elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Drug  Screening  Systems  Inc.,  which 
develops,  manufactures  and  markets 
drug  screening  tests. 


The  University  of  Michigan  has 
awarded  journalism  fellowships  to¬ 
taling  $330,000  to  12  midcareer 
newspeople. 

The  recipients  will  take  one  year 
of  academic  leave,  beginning  in 
September,  to  pursue  individually  de¬ 
signed  studies,  UM  announced. 

The  journalists,  their  positions,  em¬ 
ployers  and  areas  of  study  follow: 
Michael  Brennan,  business  re¬ 
porter,  the  Everett,  Wash.,  Herald — 
Japanese  vs.  American  manufacturing 
methods;  Candy  Cooper,  reporter, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner — women 
and  public  policy;  John  Costa, 
deputy  managing  editor,  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times — American 
community  structure;  David  Far¬ 
rell,  reporter,  the  Detroit  News — 
African  culture  and  history;  Nicholi 
Flynn,  reporter,  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle — psychology  of  change;  Her¬ 
bert  Frazier,  senior  writer,  the 
Charleston,  S.C-,  Post  and  Courier — 
self-segregation  among  African- 
Americans;  David  Hanners,  special 
projects  writer,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News — the  media  and  capital  punish¬ 
ment;  Sherry  Howard,  deputy  na¬ 
tional  editor,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer — the  elderly  and  U.S.  social 
systems;  William  Laitner,  health 
and  fitness  writer,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press — improving  medical  coverage; 
Mike  Pearson,  arts  editor,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver — writing 
and  photography;  Victor  Solis,  pro¬ 
ducer,  NBC  News,  Madrid — inter¬ 
preting  Europe;  James  Tyson  Jr., 
China  correspondent,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor — freedom  vs.  order 
in  the  post-Communist  world. 

Additional  fellowships  for  inter¬ 
national  journalists  will  be  an¬ 
nounced,  UM  said. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Daniel  Medinger,  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Review  of  Baltimore,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  additional  title  of  associ¬ 
ate  publisher. 

Medinger  has  been  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Bulletin  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Times  Re- 


Keith  S.  Kirchner,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director  for  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Intelligencer  Journal, 
Lancaster  New  Era  and  Sunday  News, 
has  been  promoted  to  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  He  succeeds  Norman  E.  Falk 
who  retired. 

Kirchner  has  been  a  district  man¬ 
ager,  supervisor  of  circulation  dis¬ 
tricts  and  circulation  sales  manager 
in  Lancaster. 


Alan  Portner,  publisher  of  the 
LeMars  (Iowa)  Daily  Sentinel,  now 
is  vice  president  of  Gozia-Driver  Me¬ 
dia  Inc.,  Crystal  City,  Mo.  He  con¬ 
tinues  as  publisher  of  the  Sentinel  and 
director  of  cost  control  of  G-DMI. 

Earlier,  Portner  was  with  papers  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  well  as  others  in  Iowa. 


Dennis  Atkin,  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  the  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Press-Telegram,  has  joined  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  as  ad  director.  He 
succeeds  Brian  Bounous,  who  re¬ 
tired. 
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Frequent-reader  programs  grow  in  popularity 

By  Tony  Case  Star  and  Tucson  Citizen.  The  project  “The  advertisers  are  pleased  with 

was  begun  in  April  1990,  primarily  the  added  merchandising  the  pro- 
Readership  and  advertising  rev-  as  a  “value-added  program  for  ad-  gram  provides  their  businesses,  and 
enues  may  have  declined,  but  many  vertisers,”  he  said.  they  feel  the  newspapers  are  provid- 

newspapers  have  utilized  frequent-  “Extra”  sought  to  entice  potential  ing  something  extra  for  them,”  Whip- 

reader  programs  to  get  back  their  cus-  long-term  subscribers  with  money-  pie  said.  “The  net  result  has  been  a 

tomers.  saving  discounts.  The  catch  for  cus-  win-win  program  for  both  the  read- 

The  concept — wherein  paid  sub-  tomers  was  that  they  had  to  pay  in  ad-  ers  and  advertisers — and  our  news- 
scribers  can  get  discounts  at  local  vance  for  their  subscriptions,  and  they  papers.” 

businesses — was  outlined  at  this  had  to  take  the  paper  for  at  least  six  He  warned  that  the  success  of  such 

year’s  American  Newspaper  Pub-  months.  a  project  depends  upon  a  couple  of 

lishers  Association  convention  in  The  venture  was  launched  with  critical  elements,  however,  namely 

New  York  City.  20,000  subscribers,  but  membership  the  cooperation  of  the  advertising  and 

Harry  Whipple,  president  and  pub-  has  jumped  to  nearly  55,000,  a  175%  circulation  departments  and  a  com- 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  ob-  increase.  mitment  to  promotion  to  ensure  high 

served  that  several  papers  had  The  cost  of  starting  the  program  membership  and  card  usage  levels, 

adopted  frequent-reader  programs,  was  $150,000,  plus  $50,000  for  pro-  The  plan  for  this  year,  Whipple 
which  he  defined  as  “a  home-deliv-  motion.  The  ongoing  cost  is  in  the  noted,  was  to  push  the  number  of  “Ex- 
ery  subscriber  membership  which  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  tra”  memberships  to  more  than 

brings  the  subscriber  many  benefits”  “Extra”  not  only  lured  subscribers,  60,000.  This  would  mean  nearly  60% 
and  “a  database  marketing  tool  pa-  itkeptthem,  Whipple  reported.  In  the  participation  within  the  papers’ 
pers  can  provide  to  advertisers.”  last  two  years,  overall  stops  have  been  home-delivery  base. 

He  told  the  early-morning  session,  reduced  by  18%.  Non-payment  stops  The  Tucson  papers  are  consider- 

“There  are  many  problems  that  news-  currently  are  28%  below  levels  prior  ing  forming  cooperatives  with  bank 
papers  across  the  country  face,  and  to  “Extra.”  Bad  debt  write-offs  are  card  and  long-distance  telephone 
they  include  declining  circulation  down  $120,000 dollars,  a 29%  change  companies,  as  well, 
which  is  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  from  1989.  Overall  subscriber  The  success  of  “Extra”  has  piqued 

subscriber  turnover.  On  the  other  side,  turnover  in  1989  was  1 14%;  that  fig-  the  interest  of  newspapers  as  big  as 

advertiser  demands  are  growing  for  ure  for  1991  was  94%.  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  small  as 

more  attention  in  so-called  value-  The  Tucson  program  has  been  a  the  Cape  Cod  Times,  and  as  far  away 
added  programs.”  boon  to  the  advertising  side,  as  well,  as  Japan,  Whipple  related.  Inall,Tuc- 

While  frequent-reader  programs  The  number  of  merchants  involved  son  has  received  about  100  queries  to 
may  differ  from  market  to  market,  the  has  increased  from  200  in  the  begin-  date. 

concept  can  work  any  where,  he  noted,  ning  to  more  than  700  currently,  and  “A  program  such  as  the  “Extra” 

Before  arriving  in  Cincinnati,  the  paper  has  achieved  83  new  con-  card  may  not  be  for  every  market,” 

Whipple  had  helped  launch  a  program  tracts  totaling  $100,000  directly  be-  Whipple  said.  “However,  in  today’s 

called  “Extra”  at  the  Arizona  Daily  cause  of  “Extra.”  economy,  it’s  almost  a  necessity.” 


Coping  with  the  revenue  share  decline 

By  Tony  Case  would  explain  the  downturn,  Neuman  munications  business,  none  of  the 

offered  that  several  factors — primar-  media  have  disappeared. 

While  advertising  revenues  for  ily  the  power  of  newspapers  within  “As  the  new  ones  have  come  in,  the 

television,  radio,  magazines,  and  di-  their  individual  markets — had  masked  old  media  have  always  adapted  and 
rect  mail  have  remained  relatively  sta-  the  decline.  learned  to  survive,”  she  said, 

ble  over  the  last  three  decades,  news-  He  explained,  “What  happens  when  Since  so  much  attention  has  been 
papers  have  experienced  what  appears  you  have  market  power,  and  a  mar-  focused  on  the  state  of  the  newspa- 
to  be  a  “steady  and  unwavering  de-  ket  power  relationship  with  local  re-  per  industry,  she  offered,  perhaps  vi- 
cline”  in  revenue  share.  tailers,  you  can  raise  the  rate  card  and  able  solutions  now  will  be  presented 

W.  Russell  Neuman,  director  of  the  you  can  cover  what  you  need  to  cover  and  considered. 

Communications  Research  Group  at  expanded  expenses.  You  can  basi-  Steven  J.  Heyer,  senior  vice  pres- 

the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-  cally  mask  the  decline  in  percent  of  ident  and  managing  partner  with 
nology  Media  Laboratory,  made  this  revenue  by  inflationary  increases  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.,  New 
observation  at  the  recent  American  in  rates  and  in  dollars.”  York,  recognized  that  meeting  the 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association  He  maintained  that  if  the  newspa-  needs  of  consumers  is  key  to  im- 
convention  in  New  York  City.  per  industry  had  felt  the  decline  more  proving  business. 

Neuman  led  a  panel  discussion  of  viscerally,  then  it  would  have  re-  “Customer  needs  have  changed 

esteemed  communications  industry  sponded  more  dramatically,  as  the  structurally  and  fundamentally,  and 
professionals  who  attempted  to  an-  other  media  have.  not  just  the  customer’s  needs  but  the 

swer  the  question,  “What’s  wrong  Marcella  Rosen,  executive  vice  customers  have  changed,”  he  said, 
with  this  picture?”  president  and  media  director  at  N.W.  Jerome  S.  Tilis,  vice  president  of 

Noting  that  it  was  his  duty  as  an  Ayer,  New  York,  noted  that,  despite  marketing  for  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Mi- 
academic  to  produce  a  theory  that  changes  in  both  society  and  the  com-  ami,  offered  that,  while  there  was  no 
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single  answer  to  improving  the  indus¬ 
try’ s  ills,  “understanding  our  compet¬ 
itive  media  environment  and  learning 
how  these  competing  media  interact” 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

He  noted  that  his  company  had  be¬ 
gun  to  reinforce  this  ideal  in  its  train¬ 
ing  programs. 

Newspapers  can  actually  benefit 
from  forming  strategic  alliances  with 
their  competition,  Tilis  continued, 
pointing  out  that  one  of  K-R’s  papers 
had  co-produced  a  health-oriented 
magazine  with  a  local  television  sta¬ 
tion. 

Stan  Rapp,  president  of  CCR  Con¬ 
sulting  Group/MaxiMarketing  Inc., 
New  York,  called  the  downward  spi¬ 
ral  described  by  Neuman  “frighten¬ 
ing.” 

“You  don’t  know  where  the  bot¬ 
tom  is,”  he  told  the  publishers,  “and 
the  greatest  danger  you  face  is  play¬ 
ing  catch-up,  trying  to  look  at  the 
competitive  media  instead  of  realiz¬ 
ing  just  how  much  the  world  has 
changed  and  is  changing.” 

Newspapers  should  employ  indi¬ 
vidual  marketing  concepts  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  stay  ahead  of  the  pack,  he  said. 

“You  think  like  mass  marketers 
and,  as  long  as  you  do  that,  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  fall  farther  behind,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Heyer  argued  that  the  “bottom” 
about  which  Rapp  spoke  “is  wherever 
you  resolve  it  to  be.” 

He  related,  “I’m  pretty  upbeat 
about  newspapers  as  a  medium.  I 
think  that  more  than  virtually  any 
other  mass  medium  you  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  complement  what  you  do 
with  mass  audiences.” 

Ray  Gaulke,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  marketing  officer  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
used  the  occasion  to  tout  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  national  advertising. 


“Fundamentally,  I  think  as  an  in¬ 
dustry  we  have  to  get  it  in  our  heads 
that  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  with  national  advertising,” 
he  said.  “If  we  can  convince  our¬ 
selves — and  I’m  convinced — that 
there  is  a  huge  opportunity  with  na¬ 
tional,  then  I  think  we  can  accelerate 
some  of  these  changes.” 

Gaulke  believes  that  national, 
which  he  said  accounts  for  a  mere  3% 
to  4%  of  newspaper  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  could  be  “significantly  more”  if 
the  industry  would  work  aggressively 
to  strengthen  that  segment. 


“I  think  that  what’s  happened  is 
that  the  advertisers  .  .  .  have  been 
slow  to  react  to  what’s  really  hap¬ 
pening  with  the  customers,”  he  said. 
“We  are  in  a  market  of  extremely  de¬ 
manding  consumers,  and  there’s  so 
much  creative  and  media  clutter  out 
there  that  we  have  to  recognize  that 
and  say.  How  do  we  get  them  to  use 
the  media  more?  And,  then.  How  can 
the  advertisers  themselves  use  the 
media  more  to  reach  them,  as  well?” 

Richard  N.  Costello,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  TBWA  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.,  New  York,  said  that 


“Fundamentally,  I  think  as  an  industry  we  have  to 
get  it  in  our  heads  that  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
the  first  time  with  national  advertising” 


Douglas  B .  Fox,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  for  Newsday, 
Melville,  N.Y.,  recognized  that  na¬ 
tional — as  well  as  other  areas — had 
slipped,  and  went  on  to  note  the  im¬ 
portance  of  examining  exactly  where 
losses  had  occurred. 

He  said  that  newspapers  have  to  an¬ 
swer  several  questions  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  rebuild  their  advertising 
base.  For  example:  What  kind  of  prod¬ 
uct  innovation  are  we  going  to  come 
forward  with?  How  are  we  going  to 
innovate?  What  role  is  the  customer 
going  to  play  in  designing  new  prod¬ 
ucts? 

Kenneth  A.  Banks,  vice  president 
of  marketing  communications  at  Eck- 
erd  Drug  Co.,  Clearwater,  Fla.,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that,  while  opportunities 
do  exist  for  national,  retail  remains 
the  backbone  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  even  though  it,  too,  has  declined. 

He  echoed  Heyer’ s  assertion  that 
customer  needs  had  metamorphosed. 


newspapers  lack  “sex  appeal.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  asserted  that  the  medium 
could  improve  its  image  by  being 
more  creative. 

“I  think  that  one  of  the  tasks  you 
face,  that  every  medium  faces,  is  try¬ 
ing  to  come  up  with  more  creative 
ways  to  sell  the  medium,  and  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  rates,  or  posi¬ 
tions,  or  some  of  the  more  traditional 
things,  but  going  to  advertisers  .  .  . 
with  creative  ideas.” 

Costello  noted,  for  example,  that 
USA  Today  had  approached  his  firm 
with  a  concept  for  advertising  Abso¬ 
lute  vodka,  which  TBWA  represents. 

“If  you  find  certain  clients,  you  can 
sell  a  lot  of  pages  on  the  creativity  of 
your  idea,”  he  said.  “This  puts  a  new 
premium,  perhaps,  on  your  sales 
forces  who  traditionally  have  not  sold 
that  way.” 

He  declared,  “Not  every  agency, 
or  every  client,  is  just  looking  for  a 
good  price.” 


IN  BRIEF 


Parade  ups 
distribution 

Parade  magazine  distribution  will 
hit  a  record  343  newspapers  with 
nearly  36.5  million  circulation  on 
Aug.  2,  the  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  says. 

The  new  figures  were  announced 
after  nine  papers  circulating  192,000 
copies  signed  on  and  four  papers  cir¬ 
culating  1 18,000  signed  off. 

New  papers  are  the  Sterling,  Ill., 
Daily  Gazette;  Del-Rio  News-Herald 
and  Marshall  News  Messenger  in 
Texas;  Marquette,  Mich.,  Mining 
Journal;  St.  George,  Utah,  Daily 
Spectrum;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Tribune- 


Star;  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle;  Huron  (S.D.)  Daily  Plainsman; 
Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Times  Record 
News. 

Parade’s  new  advertising  rates,  ef¬ 
fective  July  19,  are  $488,600  for  a 
four-color  page,  $395,500  for  black 
and  white. 

New  York  Newsday 
launches  three 
ad  publications 

New  York  Newsday  is  introducing 
three  advertising  publications,  the 
Brooklyn  Merchant,  the  Queens  Mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  Bronx  Merchant. 


The  24-page,  weekly  publications 
are  designed  to  provide  expanded, 
targeted  market  coverage  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  They  will  carry  advertising  by 
national  chains  and  local  retailers. 


Nameplate  change 

The  nameplate  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times’  Tampa  Edition  was  changed 
on  April  26  to  The  Times. 

The  Times  will  “intensely  focus  on 
local  Tampa  and  Hillsborough  news,” 
the  St.  Petersburg-based  paper  said. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  competes 
with  the  Tampa  Tribune  in  that  mar¬ 
ket. 
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Newsprint  news 


North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  March  declined  by  6.1% 
compared  with  March  1991,  repre¬ 
senting  a  1 .7%  increase  for  U.S.  mills 
and  an  1 1.2%  decline  for  Canadian 
mills,  according  to  the  American  Pa¬ 
per  Institute. 

Figures  on  newsprint  consumption 
and  daily  newspapers’  stocks  were 
not  available  owing  to  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Compared  with  March  1991,  paper 
companies’  March  stocks  were  up 
54.1%  in  the  U.S.  and  up  27.8%  in 
Canada.  Throughout  the  past  year, 
Canadian  mills  took  downtime  or  shut 
down  indefinitely  to  bring  supplies  in 
line  with  demand. 

This  month,  Canadian  Pacific  For¬ 
est  Products  Ltd.  permanently  shut  its 
mill  in  Trois-Rivieres,  Que.,  (two 
months  ahead  of  schedule).  Daishowa 
Forest  Products  Ltd.  announced  it  will 
close  its  Quebec  City  mill  for  three 
weeks  later  next  month,  removing 
about  24,000  metric  tons  of  newsprint 
from  production.  It  is  Daishowa’s 
first  downtime,  which  the  company 
said  will  not  interrupt  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

At  the  same  time,  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  announced  cuts  in  the 
discounts  they  offer.  While  some 
originally  sought  to  trim  as  much  as 
15%  from  discounts,  most  settled  on 
a  5%  reduction  effective  Aug.  1. 

Production  capacity  for  recycled 
newsprint,  however,  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  While  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Daishowa  were  cutting  production, 
each  began  new  deinking  operations 
in  Quebec. 

Toronto-based  Abitibi-Price  Inc. 
and  New  York-based  Parsons  &  Whit¬ 
more  began  construction  of  a  $45  mil¬ 
lion  recycling  plant  at  their  Alabama 
River  Newsprint  Co.  joint  venture. 
To  be  operational  in  the  third  quarter 


“Let’s  clear  the  air!" 
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of  1993,  the  Claiborne,  Ala.,  plant 
will  annually  consume  65,000  tons  of 
old  newspapers  and  magazines  to  an¬ 
nually  produce  220,000  tons  of 
newsprint  containing  20%  recycled 
fiber.  To  fill  customer  requirements, 
the  mill  will  be  able  to  utilize  as  much 
as  40%  recycled  fiber.  It  will  increase 
Abitibi’s  deinked  newsprint  capacity 
by  more  than  50%. 

Spruce  Falls  Inc.  (recently  acquired 
from  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  and  the 
New  York  Times  Co.  by  its  employ¬ 
ees  and  the  Quebec-based  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  company  Tembec  Inc.)  completed 
its  newspaper  recycling  plant  early  this 
year. 

With  a  capacity  of  125  metric  tons 
per  day,  the  facility  in  Kapuskasing, 
in  northern  Ontario,  plans  to  raise  the 
recycled-fiber  content  of  its  news¬ 
print  to  15%. 

The  facility  combines  new  equip¬ 
ment  with  that  reclaimed  from  the 
company’s  idle  sulphite  bleach  plant. 
Spruce  Falls  said  reuse  of  existing 
equipment  brought  the  cost  down  to 
$6.8  million,  or  about  a  third  what  it 
might  otherwise  have  cost.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  engineering  vice  president  Paul 
Bennett,  of  the  plant’s  30  pieces  of 
major  equipment,  all  but  six  or  seven 
were  reclaimed  or  rebuilt. 

The  deinking-recycling  operation 
is  part  of  a  $350  million  moderniza¬ 
tion,  which  includes  a  new  thermo¬ 
mechanical  pulp  plant,  machine  up¬ 
grades,  and  water-  and  air-quality  im¬ 
provements.  It  continues  its  full 
annual  production  of  300,000  metric 
tons  of  newsprint  and  groundwood 
specialties. 

The  company  said  its  TMP  plant, 
expected  to  start  up  next  year,  will 
produce  high-quality,  high-yield  pulp 
that  requires  half  the  wood  fiber 
needed  in  conventional  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  said  resulting  newsprint 
would  be  stronger  and  more  uniform, 
with  better  runnability. 

In  April,  four  months  after  pur¬ 
chasing  Great  Northern  Paper  Inc., 
Bowater  began  construction  of  a  $60 
million  paper  recycling  plant  at 
GNP’s  East  Millinocket  (Maine)  Op¬ 
erations.  To  be  completed  next  sum¬ 
mer,  its  capacity  was  given  as  300  air- 
dry  tons  per  day  of  recycled  pulp, 
which  will  be  part  of  the  furnish  in 
Great  Northern’s  directory  paper  and 
newsprint. 

In  addition  to  absorbing  140,000 
tons  of  presorted  discarded  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  and  telephone  di¬ 


rectories  from  throughout  New  En¬ 
gland,  the  completed  facility  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  create  25-30  new  full-time 
jobs.  Bowater  said  it  is  the  first  step  i 
in  its  redevelopment  plans  for  its  GNP 
operations  in  Maine. 

The  New  York-based  American 
Paper  Institute  has  issued  a  listing  of 
98  announced  North  American  paper 
recycling  projects,  from  1990  through 
1995.  Of  them,  18  are  recycled 
newsprint  projects,  half  of  which 
have  yet  to  start  up.  Another  14  are 
to  manufacture  deinked  pulp  only. 

Among  the  pulp  and  non-newsprint  \ 

projects,  several  will  use  old  news-  ! 
papers  as  a  fiber  source.  [ 

*  *  *  i 

Recycled  newsprint  may  soon  find 
its  way  into  newsrooms  as  well  as  i 
pressrooms,  as  yet  another  way  to  I 

reuse  old  newspapers  makes  news.  ' 

Faber-Casteil  Corp.,  Parsippany,  ! 

N.J.,  plans  to  make  about  a  billion 
American  EcoWriter  pencils  every 
year  at  its  Tennessee  plant.  Instead 
of  a  cedar  casing,  the  new  pencil’s 
“lead”  will  be  clad  in  compressed 
fiber  from  old  newspapers  and  card¬ 
board.  Marketing  vice  president 
Lindley  Scarlett  told  New  Jersey’s 
Star-Ledger  that  the  idea  could  “be 
traced  to  garbage  landfills  glutted 
with  newsprint  and  paper  packaging.” 

The  only  drawback  noted  in  the  re¬ 
port  was  the  possibility  of  slightly 
more  time  needed  to  sharpen  an 
EcoWriter  (presumably  not  in  an 
electric  sharpener).  The  new  pencils 
are  expected  to  be  available  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Look  for  their  green  erasers. 


Sun  Chemical 
establishes 
flexo  fellowship 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Foundation  of  Flexo¬ 
graphic  Technical  Association  Inc., 
Ronkonkoma,  N.Y.,  has  established 
the  first  fellowship  devoted  to  grad¬ 
uate-level  studies  in  flexographic 
printing. 

The  Sun  Chemical/FFTA  Fellow¬ 
ship  will  provide  five  $10,000 
stipends  for  flexo  printing  research. 
Beginning  next  year,  one  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  graphic  arts 
student  with  a  demonstrated  career 
interest  in  flexo  printing. 
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Dallas  puts  $41  million  into  expansion 


A.H.  Belo  Corp.  chairman  and  CEO 
Robert  W.  Decherd  told  the  annual 
shareholders’  meeting  last  week  that 
the  company  will  invest  $4l  million 
in  the  expansion  of  its  Plano,  Texas, 
production  facility,  which  prints  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

To  be  completed  late  next  year,  the 
project  will  enlarge  the  North  Plant 
by  150,000  square  feet,  to  more  than 
730,000  square  feet,  enabling  it  to 
house  some  of  the  printing  equipment 
Belo  acquired  from  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  which  folded  late  last  year. 

The  Plano  facility  now  prints  on 
six  TKS  offset  presses.  Its  extra  ca¬ 
pacity  will  come  from  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald’s  three  Goss  offset  presses,  two 
of  which  were  letterpress  conversions 
(a  fourth,  unsued  press  is  an  old,  un¬ 
modified  letterpress). 

Morning  Herald  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Jeremy  L.  Halbreich  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  paper  “will  take  apart 
one  of  the  converted  presses  ...  to 
enhance  the  other  two”  offset  presses. 
“We  end  up  with  two  presses  that  are 
compatible  with  the  six  we  have,”  he 
told  E&P. 

Komori  cuts  stake 
in  AM  International 

Japan’s  Komori  Corp.,  once  re¬ 
garded  as  a  suitor  to  AM  International 
Inc.,  has  reduced  by  nearly  2%  its 
stake  in  the  Chicago-based  graphics 
products  manufacturer. 

Komori  reported  it  now  holds 
6.4%,  or  2.98  million  common  shares 
of  AM.  Komori  said  it  sold  890,000 
shares  between  March  24  and  April 
10  for  $1.37  to  $1.87  each. 

When  Komori  bought  its  stake  in 
AM  in  1987  —  and  was  regarded  as 
a  takeover  threat  —  the  Japanese  firm 
said  it  paid  an  average  price  of  $6  per 
share. 

Soon  after  its  initial  acquisitions, 
Komori  pledged  in  a  standstill  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  make  any  move  against 
AM  for  four  years.  The  agreement  ex¬ 
pired  last  November. 

As  previously  reported,  Komori 
has  told  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  it  is  not  likely  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  of  AM  or  to  propose  “any 
other  extraordinary  transaction”  with 
AM  {E&P,  March  21,  1992.  P.  38). 

In  March,  AM  hired  the  New  York 
banking  firm  Salomon  Bros,  to  ex¬ 
plore  strategic  options,  including  sale 
of  company. 


That  work  will  take  about  14  to  16 
months,  said  Halbreich,  who  said  the 
Morning  News  aims  for  a  September 
1993  start-up  of  the  added  presses. 

According  to  the  Morning  News, 
Decherd  told  Belo  shareholders  that 
the  acquisition  of  Times  Herald  as¬ 
sets  forced  the  company  to  change  its 
1992  financial  plan.  The  project  was 
said  to  fill  production  requirements 
beyond  the  year  2000. 

The  Morning  News  acquired  all  its 
rival  daily’s  assets  last  December  for 
$55  million.  Belo  president  James  P. 
Sheehan  told  shareholders  that  the 
Morning  News  was  already  nearing 
its  production  capacity,  with  daily  cir¬ 
culation  pushing  past  the  half  million 
mark,  and  Sunday  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeding  800,000. 

At  what  appears  to  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  upswing  from  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  worst  recession  in 
50  years,  the  Morning  News  will  have 
spent  more  than  $90  to  achieve  and 
exploit  its  position  as  the  single  Dal¬ 
las  daily. 

With  respect  to  the  timing  of  the 
heavy  investment,  Halbreich  said  that 
Belo’s  just-released  quarterly  report 
“speaks  for  itself.” 

Its  first-quarter  financial  results 
show  newspaper  revenues  jumped 
25.8%,  to  $71.2  million.  Loss  of  the 
Times  Herald  helped  raise  circulation 
revenues.  News  circulation  rose  more 
than  25%.  Also  boosting  revenues 
were  higher  ad  linage,  especially  in 
classified,  and  higher  ad  rates. 


Overall,  most  operations’  business 
improved,  and  the  corporation  re¬ 
bounded  from  its  worst  quarter  in  1 1 
years.  Net  earnings  were  $6.5  million 
(330/share)  for  the  quarter,  compared 
with  a  net  loss  of  $1.9  million 
( 1 00/share)  a  year  earlier.  Revenues 
jumped  21.7%  to  $114.7  million, 
largely  because  of  the  Times  Herald 
closure.  Higher  revenues  more  than 
offset  significantly  higher  costs  from 
improving  the  News  and  servicing 
more  readers.  Publishing  revenues 
alone  (mainly  from  the  News)  jumped 
25.8%  to  $56.6  million. 

Halbreich  noted  that  Morning 
News  ad  rates  went  up  15%  “within 
a  couple  of  days  of  the  Times  Herald 
electing  to  close  down.”  He  added 
that  his  paper  employs  1 20  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  last  year,  and  that  the  city’s 
business  picture  is  improving. 

— Jim  Rosenberg 

InfoWorld  adds 
“HelpDesk” 

InfoWorld,  a  news  weekly  for  PC 
managers,  added  a  weekly  “Help- 
Desk,”  which  offers  new-product 
technical  information.  Readers  can 
fax  questions,  comments,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  to  4 1 5/358- 1 269. 

In  its  late-April  debut,  HelpDesk, 
in  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Tech¬ 
nical  Support  staff,  provided  answers 
to  commonly  asked  questions  about 
Microsoft  Windows  3.1. 
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Production  upgrade  delayed 

Chicago  Sun-Times  abandons  plans  to  upgrade  production  —  for  now 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Squeezed  by  a  newspaper  industry 
whose  recovery  is  fragile  at  best  and 
a  downtown  real  estate  market  that 
remains  horrendous,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  is  abandoning  plans  to 
move  to  offset  production. 

The  Sun-Times  disclosed  it  has 
taken  its  building  off  the  market  af¬ 
ter  two  years  in  which  the  prime  river¬ 
front  downtown  site  failed  to  find  a 
buyer. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  —  the 
building  had  an  $89  million  price  tag 
in  1990  —  were  intended  to  finance 
a  new  production  facility  with  offset 
presses  that  executives  had  hoped  to 
have  operating  this  year  (E&P,  Feb. 
24,  1990  P.  31). 

With  a  circulation  of  530,856,  the 
tabloid  Sun-Times  is  the  nation’s 
biggest  paper  producing  process  full 
color  daily  with  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment.  The  New  York  Daily  News  is  a 
bigger  letterpress  operation  but  pro¬ 
duces  no  full  color. 

“Converting  to  offset  printing  is 
not  mandatory,”  Sam  S.  McKeel, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Sun-Times  Company,  said  at  a 
press  conference  to  announce  man¬ 
agement  changes  at  the  newspaper. 

“We  are  putting  out  a  good-look¬ 
ing  paper  on  letterpress.  The  color  we 
are  putting  out  is  perhaps  the  best  let¬ 
terpress  printing  I  have  ever  seen,” 
McKeel  added. 

At  the  same  time,  McKeel  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  an  option  to  buy  72 
units  of  converted  offset  presses  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  would  not  be 
exercised. 

“Right  now,  that  is  all  off  the 
boards,”  McKeel  said. 

The  Sun-Times’  three  lines  of  let¬ 
terpress  operate  in  a  building  erected 
in  1957.  They  are  by  far  the  oldest 
daily  presses  in  a  region  that  features 
excellent  state-of-the-art  newspaper 
offset  color  produced  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  nine-year-old  Freedom 
Center  and  new  press  lines  at  the 
Daily  Herald  of  Arlington  Heights 
and  the  Southtown  Economist  of 
Chicago. 

McKeel  scoffed  at  the  recurring  ru¬ 
mors  of  financial  trouble  at  the  pa¬ 
per,  which  is  owned  by  the  New  York- 
based  investor  group  Adler  & 
Shaykin. 


He  said  the  closely  held  Sun-Times 
Co.,  which  does  not  report  financial 
results,  is  operating  at  a  profit  and  has 
“good  relations  with  our  lenders,” 
who  are  holding  a  substantial  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  paper. 

McKeel  also  said  that  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  economy  he  does 
not  now  see  the  need  for  layoffs  or  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  work  force. 

Also  at  the  press  conference,  Mc¬ 
Keel,  65,  announced  he  was  formally 
taking  the  title  of  Sun-Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  a  post  he  had  held  on  an  act¬ 
ing  basis  since  former  publisher 
Charles  T.  Price  was  named  to  a  cor¬ 
porate-level  executive  post.  McKeel 
was  previously  chairman  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  when  he  came  to  the 
Sun-Times  Co.  in  June  1989. 

Editor  Dennis  A.  Britton,  5 1 ,  who 
came  to  the  paper  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  in  1989,  was  given  the 
additional  title  of  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newspaper. 

In  addition,  the  paper  has  named 
its  first  general  manager  in  recent 
years.  Michael  J.  Veitch,  46,  will  have 
the  title  general  manager  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president.  He  was  previously 
executive  vice  president  and  Eastern 
sales  manager  of  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  a  New 


York  City-based  newspaper  sales 
representative  firm. 

Veitch  has  held  general  manager, 
marketing,  and  advertising  posts  at 
newspaper  firms  including  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Newspapers,  publisher  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  news¬ 
papers,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

McKeel  also  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  executive  committee  to 
oversee  “newspaper  operations  as  a 
whole.” 

The  committee  will  be  composed 
of  Veitch;  Britton;  James  W.  Artz, 
senior  vice  president,  human  rela¬ 
tions;  and  Thomas  L.  Foster,  senior 
vice  president  consumer  market¬ 
ing/distribution. 

Veitch  said  his  responsibility  will 
be  to  make  the  Sun-Times  “one  of  the 
most  consumer-oriented  and  mar¬ 
keting-oriented  companies  in  the 
city — not  only  among  newspaper 
companies,  but  all  companies.” 

McKeel  said  the  paper  intends  to 
be  “almost  uniquely  friendly  in  work¬ 
ing  with  our  customers.” 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  Sun- 
Times,  the  Sun-Times  Co.  owns  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press,  publisher  of  46  non¬ 
dailies  in  the  Chicago  suburbs,  and 
Star  Publications,  which  publishes 
19  twice-weekly  papers  in  the  south¬ 
western  suburbs. 


Primary  results,  mortgage  rates  faster  by  fax 


In  conjunction  with  World  Data 
Delivery  Systems,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  made  county-by-county  pres¬ 
idential  primary  election  results  avail¬ 
able  by  fax  one  day  earlier  than  in  its 
print  edition. 

With  a  final  tally  not  available  un¬ 
til  8  or  9  a.m.  the  day  after  voting,  the 
results  cannot  be  included  in  that 
day’s  morning  paper.  Interested  par¬ 
ties,  however,  were  able  to  dial  a  lo¬ 
cal  number  for  voice  updates  on  pri¬ 
mary  night  or  to  be  put  on  a  list  for  a 
broadcast  fax  of  fully  compiled  re¬ 
sults. 

According  to  WDDS,  a  provider  of 
a  range  of  fax-on-demand  services 
based  in  Harper  Woods,  Mich.,  the 
system  will  serve  the  Free  Press  in 
November’s  national  elections  by  pro¬ 
viding  “detailed  local  results  that  are 
hard  to  find  in  the  broadcast  media.” 

WDDS  called  “Election  Hotline” 


usage  “modest,”  but  quoted  Free 
Press  reporter  Bill  Mitchell  as  say¬ 
ing  that  such  a  service  “helps  us  to 
extend  the  reach  of  the  paper  and  go 
beyond  our  regular  news  time  frame.” 

More  recently,  the  Free  Press  be¬ 
gan  offering  Mortgage  Rateline  au- 
diotex  and  Mortgage  Ratefax.  The 
24-hour  900-number  voice  line  gives 
daily  updates  of  1 3  leading  Michigan 
lenders’  rates.  Their  rates,  comments 
and  phone  numbers  can  be  sent  to 
callers’  fax  machines  in  90  seconds. 
A  detailed  four-page  weekly  fax  sum¬ 
mary  of  82  lenders’  rates  also  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Lenders  pay  a  monthly  fee  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  Free  Press  promotes  the 
program  in  its  Sunday  Homes  and 
Real  Estate  and  in  its  business  sec¬ 
tions.  WDDS  said  it  expects  its  phone 
and  fax  mortgage  rate  services  to  go 
national  soon. 
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Judge  drops  several  allegations  In  DEV  suit  against  Rockwell 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  federal  judge  struck  several 
charges  from  DEV  Industry  Inc.’s  an¬ 
titrust  lawsuit  against  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  Inc.,  ruling  that  the 
allegations  had  been  improperly  de¬ 
rived  from  court-protected  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  seven-year-old  trade  se¬ 
crets  lawsuit  Rockwell  is  pursuing 
against  DEV. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Harry  D. 
Leinenweber’s  ruling  strips  from  the 
DEV  lawsuit  one  of  its  most  colorful 
allegations:  that  two  high-ranking 
Rockwell  Graphics  executives  had 
talked  their  way  into  a  DEV  manu¬ 
facturing  area  and  had  been  given  a 
detailed  tour  of  the  1400  model  press 
assembly  line,  complete  with  close 
examination  of  some  components. 

The  ruling  was  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  long-running  legal  war 
between  DEV  and  Rockwell. 

In  a  thicket  of  lawsuits  and  coun¬ 
terclaims,  Rockwell  charges  that 
DEV  stole  trade  secrets  to  make  a  vir¬ 
tual  clone  of  Rockwell’s  popular 
Community  Press,  and  DEV  claims 
Rockwell  has  illegally  schemed  to 


IN  BRIEF - 


Fast  fax  pix 

Kevin  J.  Parker,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  in  New 
York,  has  developed  a  way  to  speed 
transmission  of  halftone  images  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  information 
needed. 

The  university  reports  that  tests  of 
the  formula  show  that  it  transmits 
halftones  four  to  five  times  faster  than 
is  possible  with  existing  methods. 
Rather  than  transmit  each  of  thousands 
of  halftone  dots,  Parker’s  system 
breaks  an  image  into  a  grid  of  small 
areas  and  scans  each  grid  for  two 
pieces  of  information,  which  is  then 
transmitted  for  subsequent  recon¬ 
struction  on  a  receiving  fax  machine. 

The  first  piece  of  information  tells 
the  receiving  unit  the  amount  of  gray 
in  each  area.  The  second  piece  high¬ 
lights  additional  halftone  features 
needed  to  flesh  out  what  would  oth¬ 
erwise  be  “a  hazy  skeleton  of  the  im¬ 
age.”  The  additional  information  re¬ 
lates  such  things  as  sharp  edges  or  ar¬ 
eas  of  high  contrast. 

The  formula  puts  the  information 


drive  DEV  out  of  business. 

In  his  recent  ruling  in  Chicago  fed¬ 
eral  court,  Leinenweber  also  dis¬ 
missed  all  charges  that  DEV  had 
lodged  individually  against  several 
top  and  former  Rockwell  Graphics 
executives. 

Leinenweber  ruled  in  favor  of 
Rockwell  arguments  that  DEV  failed 
to  allege  any  specific  wrongdoing  by 
Rockwell  Graphics  president  James 
D.  Cavanaugh;  now-retired  vice  pres¬ 
ident  Lester  A.  Kraft;  vice  president 
Thomas  E.  Roberts;  corporate  legal 
counsel  R.  Paul  Eck;  and  Frank  A. 
Chancio,  who  was  executive  vice 
president  of  Goss  Newspaper  Prod¬ 
ucts  and  who  has  since  left  Rockwell. 

“Personal  liability  for  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  a  corporation  cannot  be  im¬ 
posed  on  an  individual  merely  be¬ 
cause  that  individual  is  an  officer  of 
the  corporation,”  Leinenweber  wrote 
in  his  opinion. 

Leinenweber  struck  three  allega¬ 
tions  from  DEV’s  case  against  Rock¬ 
well,  ruling  they  were  based  on  pro¬ 
tected  information  obtained  during 
the  course  of  the  lawsuit  Rockwell 
has  pending  against  DEV. 


into  a  redundant  pattern  easily  used 
by  fax  machines. 

“This  algorithm  finds  the  redun¬ 
dancy  within  a  halftone  and  encodes 
it  in  a  manner  that  fax  machines  like,” 
said  Parker  of  the  source  of  the 
method’s  speed. 

While  noting  there  are  no  benefits 
in  text  transmission,  he  said  those  who 
send  many  images  daily  over  long  dis¬ 
tance  lines  stand  to  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  using  the  algorithm,  which  can 
be  stored  in  a  fax  machine’s  memory. 

Tucson-based  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  Technologies  has  applied  for  a 
patent  on  the  formula,  which  it  will 
market.  RCT  technology  transfer  as¬ 
sociate  Kim  Baker  said  sending  and 
receiving  machines  must  have  the 
same  halftone  screen.  Though  any 
screen  works,  he  said,  Parker’s 
patented  Blue  Noise  Mask  provides 
the  greatest  speed  and  quality  (E&P, 
June  8,  1991,  P.  18). 

Textline  on  Dialog 

Dialog  Information  Services  Inc. 
now  carries  Textline,  containing  full- 
text  and  abstracted  articles  from  hun¬ 


He  rejected  DEV  arguments  that 
the  two  lawsuits  are  so  interrelated 
that  the  protective  order  from  the 
other  case  should  not  apply  to  DEV’s 
action  and  that  the  allegations  have 
been  reported  by  the  press  {E&P,  Dec. 
7,  1991  P.  32  and  Jan.  18,  1992,  P. 
9). 

In  addition  to  stripping  the  DEV 
lawsuit  of  the  industrial  espionage  al¬ 
legation,  the  judge’s  action  removes 
a  charge  that  a  Rockwell  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  offered  to  sell  the  thrice- 
weekly  Paradise  (Calif.)  Post  a  print¬ 
ing  press  at  a  cost  below  manufac¬ 
turing  and  real  costs. 

According  to  a  deposition  attached 
to  the  lawsuit,  the  sales  rep  allegedly 
said  Rockwell  was  so  anxious  to  keep 
a  DEV  press  out  of  the  Post  it  would 
sell  its  own  press  for  “50  cents.” 

Also  dropped  from  the  lawsuit  is 
an  allegation  that  a  Rockwell  sales¬ 
person  made  disparaging  comments 
about  DEV  products  to  a  commercial 
printing  plant  owner  in  California. 

In  another  development  in  the  le¬ 
gal  dispute,  trial  has  tentatively  been 
set  for  July  in  the  original  trade  se¬ 
crets  case  brought  by  Rockwell. 


dreds  of  international  news  publica¬ 
tions  and  wires. 

Updated  daily.  Textline  files  are 
grouped  by  geography  and  publica¬ 
tion  type.  It  offers  news  from  the 
U.K.,  Europe,  the  Americas,  Mideast 
and  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia,  and 
a  file  targeting  special  subjects. 

Dow  Jones,  BellSouth 
test  telephone 
ad  response 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  BellSouth 
Corp.  are  testing  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  interactive  service  al¬ 
lowing  readers  to  call  an  800  phone 
number  to  find  out  more  about  ad¬ 
vertising  seen  in  the  Journal. 

The  Reader  Service  Line  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  BellSouth’s  interac¬ 
tive  voice-messaging  system. 

The  test  in  some  regional  editions 
of  the  Journal  includes  the  toll-free 
800  number  and  codes  assigned  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Readers  who  want  to  know 
more  about  an  advertiser’s  goods  or 
services  may  call  anytime. 
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“Open  season”  on  journalists 

The  past  10  years  have  been  an  “open  season”  cli¬ 
maxing  last  year  in  “unprecedented”  violence  against 
journalists,  according  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America. 

“In  increasing  numbers.  Journalists  have  been  targets 
for  rampant  violence  and  have  become  the  victims  of  se¬ 
rious  crimes,  mostly  uninvestigated,  unsolved,  and  un¬ 
prosecuted,”  said  Norman  A.  Schorr,  chairman  of  the 
club’s  press  freedom  committee. 

Based  on  reports  from  the  Committee  to  Protect  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Freedom  House,  and  Amnesty  International, 
Schorr  told  the  club's  annual  awards  dinner  of  1 ,260  re¬ 
ported  assaults  on  journalists  in  59  countries  last  year. 
Seventy  journalists  lost  their  lives  in  killings,  kidnap¬ 
pings,  or  disappearances,  320  were  arrested,  156  phys- 
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ically  attacked,  5 1  beaten,  and  43  wounded.  There  were 
28  newspapers  and  radio  stations  shut  down  and  19 
bombed.  Forty  correspondents  were  expelled. 

OPC  planned  to  protest  the  jailing  of  107  journalists 
to  27  heads  of  state — including  those  of  China,  Kuwait, 
Syria,  Vietnam,  and  Myanmar.  OPC  leaders  urged  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  to  send  their  own  protests  urging  gov¬ 
ernments  to  free  the  journalists. 

OPC’s  report  says  from  1982  through  1991, 341  jour¬ 
nalists  were  killed,  131  kidnapped  or  disappeared,  1,938 
arrested,  and  363  correspondents  expelled. 

By  itself,  the  current  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  19  journalists. 

“The  magnitude  of  this  abuse  of  journalists  is  alarm¬ 
ing,”  Schorr  said. 

Chinese  government  seizes 
files  of  Washington  Post’s 
Beijing  correspondent 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  has  protested  the  office 
search  and  the  seizure  of  files  of  the  newspaper’s  Bei¬ 
jing  correspondent  by  Chinese  security  agents. 

In  a  first-person  account  published  in  the  Post  May  1 8, 
correspondent  Lena  H.  Sun  reported  that  authorities  the 
day  before  had  spent  three  hours  going  through  her  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  papers,  questioning  her  about  her 
relationship  with  a  Chinese  friend  from  Beijing  Univer¬ 
sity  who  had  recently  been  arrested,  and  placing  her  hus¬ 
band  and  2-year-old  son  under  “virtual  house  arrest”  in 
their  apartment  a  few  floors  below  her  office. 

According  to  Sun,  she  was  accused  of  “violating  Chi¬ 
nese  laws  and  engaging  in  activities  ‘incompatible’  with 
my  status  as  a  foreign  journalist.  They  declined  to  spec¬ 
ify  those  activities.” 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the  Washington  Post 
Co.,  sent  a  letter  to  Chinese  Ambassador  Zhu  Qizhen  at 
the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington  requesting  that  the 
files  be  returned  and  adding,  “We  trust  that  this  incident 
will  not  be  a  prelude  to  further  unwarranted  charges  or 
harassment  of  Ms.  Sun  or  the  Washington  Post,”  the  news¬ 
paper  reported.  The  letter  also  was  signed  by  Donald  E. 
Graham,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Post  Co.  and  publisher 
of  the  newspaper. 

In  addition.  Post  executive  editor  Leonard  Downie  Jr. 
reportedly  sent  a  cable  to  the  director  of  the  Information 
Department  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  in  Beijing. 

The  Post  also  reported  that  the  State  Department  has 
protested  to  officials  in  Washington  and  Beijing  and  has 
asked  that  the  seized  materials  be  returned. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  also  sent 
a  protest  to  the  government  of  China. 

Sun  reported  that  this  event  “comes  at  a  time  when 
Western  journalists  have  been  under  increasing  harass¬ 
ment  by  Chinese  authorities.” 

Among  those  she  cited  were  New  York  Times  bureau 
chief  Nicholas  D.  Kristof,  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 
correspondent  James  Miles,  Wall  Street  Journal  bureau 
chief  James  McGregor,  Reuters  bureau  chief  David 
Schlesinger,  and  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  correspondent 
Jan  Wong. 

Dividend 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
350  a  share. 

It  is  payable  April  14  to  shareholders  of  record  as  of 
April  7. 
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Pearlstine  resigns 
Wall  Street  Journal 

Wall  Street  Journal  executive  ed¬ 
itor  Norman  Pearlstine,  who  stamped 
his  mark  on  the  nation’s  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  a  decade  of  growth,  is 
resigning  to  start  his  own  media  busi¬ 
ness. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  said  only  that  Pearlstine,  who 
has  expanded  into  book,  magazine,  and 
television  operations,  plans  to  start  a 
company  “that  will  invest  and  engage 
in  a  variety  of  media  activities.” 

Managing  editor  Paul  Steiger  will 
take  overall  responsibility  for  Jour¬ 
nal  news  coverage  as  vice  president 
of  the  paper  and  a  member  of  Dow 
Jones’  corporate  management  com¬ 
mittee.  The  executive  editor’s  posi¬ 
tion  remains  vacant. 

Both  men  are  49. 

Pearlstine  joined  the  Journal  in 
1968  as  a  reporter  in  Dallas.  He  left 
for  two  years  to  be  executive  editor 
of  Forbes  magazine  but  returned  in 
1980. 

He  started  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Europe  in  1983.  Under  his  tenure  as 
managing  editor,  1983  through  1991, 
the  Journal  reorganized  in  1988  into 
its  present  three-section  format  and 
expanded  into  daily  coverage  of  mar¬ 
keting,  personal  finance,  enterprise, 
technology,  and  law.  He  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  last  year. 

“I  realized  it  is  time  to  explore  my 
interests  and  new  horizons  with  nei¬ 
ther  the  boundaries  nor  the  security 
that  comes  with  working  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Dow  Jones,”  he  told  the  news¬ 
room  staff.  In  coming  months  he  plans 
talks  with  potential  investors  in  new 
projects. 

He  will  remain  for  a  year  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  SmartMoney,  a  magazine 
joint  venture  with  Hearst  Corp.,  and 
on  Dow  Jones  book  and  television 
projects  he  started. 

The  Journal  sells  1.85  million  pa¬ 
pers  on  weekdays. 

FNN  to  provide 
financial  Info 

Financial  News  Network  Inc.  says 
its  creditors  and  shareholders  ap¬ 
proved  a  bankruptcy  reorganization 
plan  to  make  the  company  a  provider 
of  financial  information. 

FNN  intends  to  pay  off  creditors 
57%  of  their  claims. 

Then  it  will  combine  its  Data 
Broadcasting  Corp.  subsidiary  with 
Shark  Information  Services  Corp.  and 


buy  the  46%  of  Shark  that  it  does  not 
already  own  from  Infotechnology  Inc. 

Infotechnology,  also  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  owns  46%  of  FNN  and  used  to 
own  United  Press  International,  which 
has  tentatively  been  sold  at  bankruptcy 
auction  to  religious  broadcaster  Pat 
Robertson. 

Data  Broadcasting  provides  stock 
quotes  to  investors  through  its  Sig¬ 
nal,  QuoTrek,  and  Market  Watch  ser¬ 
vices. 

FNN  filed  for  Chapter  1 1  protec¬ 


tion  from  creditors  in  March  1990. 
FNN  sold  its  cable  television  finan¬ 
cial  network  to  NBC’s  cable  network, 
CNBC,  for  $154  million  and  sold  its 
share  of  the  Learning  Channel  to  the 
Discovery  Channel  for  $1 1  million. 

New  edition 

The  evening  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Reg¬ 
ister  has  introduced  a  new  morning 
newsstand  edition,  published  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 
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A  new  president  is  eiected  by  NSNC 

Bill  Tammeus  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service  will  head  columnists’  group 


By  David  Astor 

Bill  Tammeus  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Columnists  during  the  NSNC’s 
May  15-17  convention  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Tammeus,  who  will  serve  until 
1994,  is  a  columnist  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  New  Y ork  Times  News 
Service  (NYTNS). 

The  47-year-old  Tammeus  has  sev¬ 
eral  goals  for  his  term,  including 
growth  and  diversification  of  the 
NSNC’scurrent  150-plus  membership. 

“It’s  my  hope  that  this  group  would 
expand  not  only  in  overall  numbers 
but  in  number  of  minorities,”  Tam¬ 
meus  told  attendees  at  the  May  17 
business  meeting.  Toward  that  end, 
the  NSNC  plans  to  make  contacts  with 
organizations  such  as  those  repre¬ 
senting  black,  Hispanic,  and  Asian- 
American  journalists. 

Tammeus  would  also  like  to  see  the 
1 5-year-old  NSNC  adopt  a  more  for¬ 
mal  structure.  He  received  generally 
favorable  reaction  to  a  sheet  he  passed 
around  containing  ideas  for  such  a 
structure  —  including  the  formation 
of  executive,  finance,  contest,  pro¬ 
fessional  development,  convention, 
communications/records,  and  mem- 


Bill  Tammeus 

bership  committees. 

However,  Tammeus  said  he  doesn’t 
want  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
NSNC  is  also  a  social  organization  in 
which  columnists  can  swap  com¬ 
plaints,  encourage  each  other,  and 
break  down  the  isolation  they  might 
feel.  Some  NSNC  members  have  few 
or  no  other  fellow  columnists  on  their 
newspapers  or  in  their  market  areas. 

Tammeus,  whose  “Starbeams”  fea¬ 
ture  is  primarily  humorous  in  content, 
has  been  with  the  Star  since  1 970  and 
NYTNS  since  1989.  He  was  born  in 
Illinois,  earned  a  bachelor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  from  the  University  of 


Missouri  in  1967,  and  did  graduate 
work  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  from  1967  to  1969. 

Tammeus  —  who  was  a  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  reporter  before 
joining  the  Star  —  has  also  free¬ 
lanced  for  publications  such  as  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York  Times, 
Newsday,  Reader's  Digest,  Rolling 
Stone,  and  Washington  Post. 

He  had  previously  served  as  NSNC 
vice  president  for  two  years  under 
president  Mary  Ann  Lindley  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  and  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  News  Service. 

The  organization’s  new  vice  pres¬ 
ident  is  Sheila  Stroup  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune.  Re-elected 
secretary/newsletter  editor  was  Mike 
Harden  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service,  and 
re-elected  treasurer  was  Bob  Hill  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Gannett  News  Service. 

Harden  was  also  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  chair.  Next  year’s  meeting 
—  scheduled  for  late  June  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  —  will  be  chaired  by  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  columnist  Jonathan 
Nicholas. 

NSNC  convention  coverage  will 
continue  in  next  week’s  issue. 


Pulitzer-winning  editorial  cartoonist  creates  strip 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Tom  Toles 
has  joined  the  growing  ranks  of  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  who  have  created  a 


His  “Curious  Avenue”  strip  is  with 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  which 
has  also  distributed  Toles’  Buffalo 
News  editorial  cartoons  since  1982. 
The  new  daily  and  Sunday  comic  stars 
a  variety  of  kids  and  Rascal  the  dog. 


“Curious  Avenue”  clients  include 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Seattle  Times,  and  Toronto 
Star.  Also,  more  than  150  papers 
carry  the  editorial  cartoons  by  Toles 
(profiled  in  E&P,  January  26,  1985). 


Tom  Toles  (left)  and  one  of  his  new  comics. 
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Promotions  for  three  executives  at  United  Media 


United  Media  has  announced  the 
promotion  of  three  executives. 

UM  said  the  announcements  were 
“coincidental”  to  the  news  that  the 
E.W.  Scripps  Company  may  sell  or 
restructure  UM  (see  E&P,  May  16). 

Brad  Bushell  was  named  senior 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  UM’s  newspaper  syndication  di¬ 
vision,  Diana  Loevy  was  named  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  that 
division,  and  David  Hendin  was 
named  president  of  UM  ’  s  Pharos  pub¬ 
lishing  division. 

Bushell,  who  was  previously  UM’ s 
vice  president  for  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales,  joined  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  component  as  Southwest 
sales  representative  in  1976. 

In  1978,  when  NEA  merged  with 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Bushell 
moved  to  the  Midwest  territory.  He 
was  named  assistant  sales  manager  in 
1980,  sales  manager  in  1981,  and  a 
UM  vice  president  in  1983. 

Bushell,  38,  recently  directed  the 
consolidation  of  all  of  UM’s  news¬ 
paper  sales  forces.  He  was  also  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  UM’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  Gemstar,  which  has  resulted 
in  sales  of  VCR  PlusCode  numbers  to 
more  than  400  papers  worldwide. 

Before  Joining  UM,  Bushell  sold 
retail  advertising  at  the  Wichita  Ea¬ 
gle  &  Beacon.  He  received  a  B.J.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Missouri 


Brad  Bushell  David 

School  of  Journalism  in  1975. 

Loevy,  who  had  been  UM’s  deputy 
editorial  director  since  last  year,  came 
to  the  company  in  1983  as  chief  en¬ 
tertainment  editor. 

Prior  to  joining  UM,  Loevy  was 
managing  editor  of  Home  Video  mag¬ 
azine  for  three  years,  and  later  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  publications  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York 
Daily  News  Sunday  magazine,  and 
Washington  Post.  She  holds  a  B.S.J. 
degree  from  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

Hendin,  who  remains  UM’s  senior 
vice  president  and  editorial  director, 
started  working  in  the  company’s 
publishing  area  in  1985.  His  activi¬ 
ties  included  the  creation  of  Pharos, 
which  publishes  the  World  Almanac 
and  more. 

He  joined  NEA  in  1970  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  reporter.  In  1978,  Hendin  was 


Chronicle  has  Tucker’s  column 


A  weekly  column  by  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  editorial  page  editor  Cyn¬ 
thia  Tucker  is  being  syndicated  by 
Chronicle  Features. 

“As  I  See  It”  discusses  people  and 
topics  such  as  Bill  Clinton,  Alex  Ha¬ 
ley,  Winnie  Mandela,  abortion,  gun 
control,  lying  by  politicians,  Native- 


Diana  Loevy 


named  vice  president  and  editorial 
director  of  UM.  Among  the  columns 
he  helped  develop  were  those  by  Ju¬ 
lian  Bond,  Alan  Dershowitz,  Michael 
Kinsley,  Ed  Koch,  Morton  Kon- 
dracke,  Judith  (“Miss  Manners”) 
Martin,  George  McGovern,  William 
Proxmire,  and  Ben  Wattenberg. 

The  award-winning  Hendin,  46,  is 
a  former  syndicated  columnist  and 
author  of  1 1  books.  He  has  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  biology  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Education  and 
an  M.A.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 


DRESS  FOR 
READERSHIP 
SUCCESS 
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American  stereotyping,  and  sexual 
harassment. 

Tucker  has  been  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  since  1986,  before  which  she 
worked  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  In  1983,  us¬ 
ing  her  life’s  savings  and  the  help  of 
the  Journal,  she  spent  six  months  trav¬ 
eling  in  Africa  —  filing  reports  for 
the  Journal  and  free-lance  articles  for 
the  Inquirer.  Also,  Tucker  traveled 
extensively  in  Central  America  in 
1985  and  went  to  South  Africa  in  1990 
to  cover  the  events  surrounding  the 
release  of  Nelson  Mandela. 

The  Alabama-born  columnist  —  a 
frequent  guest  on  MacNeil-Lehrer  — 
graduated  from  Auburn  University  in 
1976  and  was  a  Neiman  fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1988-89. 

Clients  for  Tucker’s  opinion-page 

(See  TUCKER  on  page  32) 


What's  hot  on  the  designer  runways 
from  Milan  to  New  York  heats  up 
readership  from  Maine  to  Nebraska. 
So  dress  up  your  lifestyle  pages 
with  weekly  fashion  features 
from  our  COODLIFE  and  DAILY 
NEWS  SERVICE  packages.  Or  go 
for  broke  with  our  one-time, 
20-feature  SPRINC/SUMMER  and 
FALL/WINTER  Special  Ad  Packages 
available  with  art  and  optional 
color  photos. 

Cali  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  what  the  best  pages 
are  wearing.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Tucker 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

column  include  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Denver  Post, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Herald-Post,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot-News,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palla¬ 
dium-Item,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  and 
Seattle  Times. 


Tryout  for  comics 

Editors  realize  that  many  readers 
consider  comics  pages  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  part  of  the  newspaper.  So  when 
the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News 
made  room  for  a  new  strip  by  mov¬ 
ing  “Doonesbury”  to  the  editorial 
page,  it  decided  to  give  readers  a  long 
look  at  new  comics  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

Times-News  managing  editor 
Clark  Walworth  has  dubbed  the  pro¬ 
ject  “’Toon  Tryout.”  Since  February, 
the  paper  has  been  “auditioning”  re¬ 
placements  for  Garry  T rudeau’ s  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  strip  by  giv¬ 
ing  each  four  weeks  to  prove  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  readers. 

The  Times-News  set  up  a  tape 
recorder  at  a  special  “’Toon  Tryout” 
telephone  extension  for  callers  to  of¬ 
fer  their  comments  about  the  trial 
strip.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  news 
assistant  Bobbi-Jo  Hall  tabulates  the 
votes  and  transcribes  readers’  reac¬ 
tions. 

As  of  last  month,  auditioned 
comics  have  included  “Pickles”  by 
Brian  Crane  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG),  “Sally 
Forth”  by  Greg  Howard  and  Craig 
Macintosh  of  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  “Walnut  Cove”  by  Mark 
Cullum  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Walworth  plans  to  continue  the 
tryouts  until  one  strip  is  a  clear  win¬ 
ner. 

Another  Northwest  paper,  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin, 
heard  about  the  tryout  and  plans  to  try 
the  same  idea  soon,  according  to  its 
editor,  Rick  Doyle. 

Walworth  said  it’s  hard  for  read¬ 
ers  to  know  how  they’d  judge  a  comic 
after  seeing  only  one  or  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  cartoonist’ s  work.  Moreover, 
Walworth  has  learned  —  as  have 
most  editors  —  that  readers  rarely 
like  changes  on  the  comics  pages. 

“Readers  are  not  conditioned  to 


read  new  strips,”  he  commented.  “It 
gives  people  another  way  to  be  linked 
to  the  paper  —  to  have  another  say  in 
what’s  going  on.” 

“’Toon  Tryout”  apparently  marks 
one  of  the  first  times  a  newspaper  has 
given  its  readers  an  entire  month’s 
worth  of  a  trial  comic.  WPWG  edito¬ 
rial  director/general  manager  Alan 
Shearer  said  it’s  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  offer  newspapers  a  monthlong  try¬ 
out  for  columns,  but  that  long-term 
comic  auditions  are  rare. 

The  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  used  to  run  a  feature  called 
“Comic  Check.”  H-J  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  features  Bill  Robin¬ 
son  said  he  would  occasionally  run  a 
new  comic  for  up  to  three  months 
while  gauging  reader  input,  but  he 
discontinued  the  feature  last  year  once 
the  comics  pages  had  jelled  into  a 
strong  package. 

To  date,  “Pickles”  has  done  best 
with  Times-News  readers.  During  its 
run,  139  people  called  —  with  85  say¬ 
ing  they  enjoyed  “Pickles”  and  39 
saying  they  didn’t.  Three  were  unde¬ 
cided,  and  the  rest  wanted  to  sound 
off  about  something  else. 

“Pickles”  creator  Crane,  an  Idaho 
native  who  now  lives  in  Nevada,  likes 
the  “’Toon  Tryout”  concept.  “It  takes 
a  little  while  for  the  strip  to  prove  it¬ 
self,”  observed  the  cartoonist.  “I  ap¬ 
plaud  the  Twin  Falls  paper  and  what 
it’s  doing.” 

— Julie  Fanselow 

Julie  Fanselow  is  a  free-lance 
writer  based  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Gets  Locher  prize 

An  Ohio  State  University  English 
major  has  won  the  John  Locher 
Memorial  Award  for  college  car¬ 
toonists. 

Jerry  King,  an  editorial  cartoonist 
for  OSU’s  Lantern  newspaper,  will 
receive  an  all-expenses-paid  trip  to 
the  June  3-6  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists  convention 
in  Colorado  Springs. 

John  was  the  son  of  AAEC  mem¬ 
ber  Dick  Locher,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services. 

Cartoonist  meeting 

The  new  Legion  of  New  Y ork  Car¬ 
toonists  group  (see  E&P,  April  18)  is 
scheduled  to  hold  its  first  meeting  at 
7  p.m.  May  27  in  O’Neal  Bros.  Cafe, 
6()  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  the  second  and  last  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  month. 


lilATIONAV'  Mt  KIP8  we6k  iWff/  10-1» 

This  drawing  by  Albuquerque 
Journal  editorial  cartoonist  John 
Trever  was  sent  to  more  than  300 
newspapers  via  North  America 
Syndicate’s  ‘Best  &  Wittiest’  pack¬ 
age.  The  NAS-distributed  Trever 
did  the  cartoon  for  the  National 
Safe  Kids  Campaign,  whose  chair 
is  former  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
C.  Everett  Koop  and  whose  hon¬ 
orary  chair  is  first  lady  Barbara 
Bush.  Preventable  injuries  are  the 
number  one  killer  of  American 
children. 


Spidey  milestones 

Marvel  Comics  is  currently  mark¬ 
ing  the  30th  anniversary  of  Stan  Lee’ s 
Spider-Man  character,  and  the  Lee- 
written  “Amazing  Spider-Man”  comic 
distributed  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  recently  turned  15. 

L.D.  Warren  dies 

Editorial  cartoonist  L.D.  Warren, 
who  was  syndicated  for  many  years, 
has  died  at  the  age  of  85. 

The  award-winning  Warren  was 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  from 
1947  to  1973  after  having  worked  for 
the  Camden  (N.J)  Courier-Post  and 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Warren  with  his  photographer 
wife  Julianne  in  1963. 
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React 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


provide  the  same  service. 

Kyodo  attorney  David  A.  Chalfin 
of  Debevoise  &  Plimpton  in  New 
York  explained  that  the  Japanese  wire 
service  has  not  suspended  perfor¬ 
mance  of  its  obligations  to  UPI,  but 
is  considering  its  options  and  decid¬ 
ing  how  to  proceed. 

A  hearing  on  the  Kyodo  objection 
has  been  scheduled  for  June  10. 

The  questions  raised  about  UPI  op¬ 
erations  under  Pat  Robertson  should 
not  be  a  surprise  to  UPI  managers.  Al¬ 
though  executives  at  the  wire  service 
refused  to  discuss  it,  former  managers 
said  that  when  Robertson  initially  had 
expressed  interest  in  UPI  about  a  year- 
and-a-half  ago,  they  discussed  what 
the  reaction  might  be. 

David  Haymore,  former  UPI  vice 
president/sales  and  now  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Spanish  radio  rep  firm  Ca¬ 
ballero  Spanish  Media,  said  that  when 
Robertson  had  first  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  the  wire  service,  UPI  president 
and  CEO  Pieter  V anBennekom  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  idea. 

Haymore  said  he  felt  at  the  time 
that  if  there  were  other  potential  buy¬ 
ers,  they  would  probably  have  “been 
in  a  better  position  from  a  public  re¬ 
lations  standpoint  to  get  and  hold  the 
marketplace  than  would  Robertson, 
just  because  of  the  initial  skepticism 
of  his  evangelical  background.” 

He  pointed  out  that  UPI  subscribers 
had  also  been  wary  when  Mexican 
publisher  Mario  Vazquez  Raha  ac¬ 
quired  UPI  in  1985.  In  fact,  he  agreed 
that  observers  may  be  more  skeptical 
about  Robertson  because  Vazquez 
could  not  deliver  on  his  promises  to 
revitalize  UPI. 

“This  is  not  directed  only  at  Robert¬ 
son,”  Haymore  noted.  “Those  kinds 
of  [personality]  profiles  will  make 
subscribers  sit  up  and  take  note.” 

Further,  “in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
pany,”  Haymore  said  it  should  “not 
be  a  matter  of  who  owns  it,  but  what 
it  is  providing.  Ultimately,  they  will 
be  judged  on  what  they  produce.” 

Robertson,  Haymore  continued,  “is 
the  only  one  who’s  there.  I  hope  the 
marketplace  will  give  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  judge  the  product  they 
put  out  instead  of  judging  it  before.” 

Milt  Capps,  former  UPI  senior  vice 
president/corporate  affairs  and  now 
associate  vice  chancellor  for  news  and 
public  affairs  at  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  also  discussed  a  Robertson  ac¬ 
quisition  with  V anBennekom  prior  to 
the  1991  bankruptcy  filing. 

“Generally,  we  felt  that  there  would 
be  pluses  and  minuses,”  Capps  re¬ 


called.  While  there  likely  would  have 
been  some  clients  and  prospective 
clients  who  would  question  Robert¬ 
son’s  ownership,  or  that  of  anyone 
else,  “at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
clear  sense  that  the  Robertson  orga¬ 
nization  was  a  relatively  stable  and 
sound  one  and  many  people,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  believed  that  he  represented  no 
more  liabilities  than  some  other  pur¬ 
chaser  might  represent.” 

Further,  Capps  said  that  “despite 
any  uneasiness”  there  might  have 
been,  there  also  “was  an  intense  over¬ 
riding  feeling  to  keep  UPI  alive  as 
long  as  he  demonstrated  integrity  and 
the  ability  to  put  his  money  where  his 
mouth  is.” 

Noting  that  this  time  people  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  wait-and-see  approach,  Capps 
pointed  out,  “You  can’t  judge  a  book 
by  its  cover,  even  if  it  is  the  Holy 
Bible.” 

Speaking  out  in  defense  of  Robert¬ 
son’ s  potential  acquisition  were  the 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  based 
in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

One  member  of  the  editorial  board 
for  the  10  dailies  in  Westchester  and 
Putnam  counties  is  associate  editor 
Jim  Lawrence,  who  worked  for  UPI 
for  13  years  in  Denver. 


since  the  newspaper’s  founding,  “We 
have  demonstrated  that  a  newspaper 
can  be  a  real  newspaper  with  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  it  needs  while  it  is  owned  by 
a  church. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  it  is  a  principle  that  it 
exists  to  help  the  citizen  make  up  his 
own  mind  without  undue  political,  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  intellectual  pressure,” 
he  explained.  “So,  in  our  case,  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment  rather  than 
proselytizing  is  the  reason  for  our  ex¬ 
istence.  We  do  not  use  the  newspaper 
for  other  than  strictly  public  service.” 

The  Deseret  News  does  not  accept 
advertising  for  liquor  or  tobacco 
products,  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Mormon  Church,  but 
managing  editor  Don  Woodward  said 
the  newspaper  was  founded  by  the 
church  in  1 850  because  there  were  no 
other  news  organizations  around. 

“The  church  always  regarded  it  as 
more  of  a  business  organization  than 
anything  else,”  he  explained.  Edito¬ 
rials  and  opinion  pieces  “reflect  the 
editorial  position  of  the  owners  but, 
as  far  as  the  content  of  news  stories, 
there  is  no  input.” 

Woodward  further  pointed  out  that 
the  News  “functions  as  a  competitive 


“My  feeling  is  that  if  he  ends  up  being  the  owner, 
then  we’re  out,”  said  Los  Angeles  Times  senior  editor 
Noel  Greenwood. 


“Once  again,”  they  wrote,  “United 
Press  International  appears  to  have 
dodged  the  bullet.  Coming  to  the  fi¬ 
nancially  ailing  news  service’s  res¬ 
cue  this  time  was  televangelist  Pat 
Robertson.  That’s  scary  to  some  peo¬ 
ple.  It  needn’t  be.” 

The  editorial  also  pointed  out  that 
Robertson  had  “demonstrated  con¬ 
siderable  business  acumen  as  head  of 
a  cable  television  empire  .... 

“Anyone  still  unconvinced  that 
there  can  be  a  separation  of  news  and 
church  at  UPI  should  consider  these 
respected  news  operations  and  their 
ownership:  The  Deseret  News  of  Salt 
Lake  City  is  owned  by  the  Mormon 
Church.  The  Washington  Times  is 
owned  by  the  Unification  Church. 
And  guess  who  owns  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor!”  the  editorial  noted. 

In  fact,  the  editors  of  those  three 
newspapers  each  told  E&P  that  they 
felt  no  influence  from  their  owners 
when  it  came  to  reporting  the  news. 
They  said  the  only  instances  of  spe¬ 
cific  tenets  coming  through  were  on 
the  editorial  pages  and,  in  some  cases, 
advertising. 

Richard  J.  Cattani,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  said  that. 


newspaper  in  a  competitive  market 
against  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,”  a  sec¬ 
ular  paper. 

The  Deseret  News  does  subscribe 
to  UPI  —  “We’ve  stayed  in  there 
with  them”  —  and  Woodward  said, 
“I  guess  we’re  like  everyone  else, 
we’ll  wait  and  see  what  happens.” 

Not  only  do  the  owners  of  the 
Washington  Times  not  pressure  the 
news  content  of  the  paper,  but  man¬ 
aging  editor  Wesley  Pruden  said  there 
is  “less  pressure  from  the  owners  than 
any  newspaper  I  ever  worked  on.” 

The  Times’  extensive  religion  cov¬ 
erage,  for  example,  is  a  reflection  of 
Pruden’ s  own  interest,  he  said,  and 
of  his  belief  that  it  is  “important  to 
most  Americans,”  not  a  result  of  any 
pressure  from  church  officials. 

While  the  Times  gives  consider¬ 
able  commentary  space  every  day  to 
unabashedly  conservative  voices, 
Pruden  said  not  only  does  he  not  think 
there  is  a  market  for  a  conservative 
wire  service,  but  also  that  he  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  subscribe. 

“If  Robertson  runs  UPI  like  our 
owners  run  the  Washington  Times,” 
Pruden  added,  “nobody  has  anything 
to  be  concerned  about.” 
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Deal 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

quired  by  Imperatore’s  Imperial  De¬ 
livery  Service,  and  two  covering  dis¬ 
tributors  that  the  Times  Co.  has 
agreed  to  buy. 

What  tripped  the  dispute  were  the 
sales  of  the  four  distribution  compa¬ 
nies.  The  sales  of  the  assets  only  ef¬ 
fectively  nullified  the  NMDU  con¬ 
tracts.  Drivers  denounced  the  trans¬ 
actions  as  a  guise  to  get  rid  of  the 
unions  and  largely  blamed  the  Times. 

The  Times  had  extended  to  Imper- 
atore  an  unsecured  $10  million  line 
of  credit  after  he  acquired  two  dis¬ 
tributors. 

According  to  reporter  Ralph  Blu- 
menthal’s  story  in  the  Times,  the  con¬ 
tracts  run  through  the  year  2000  and 
call  for: 

•  Fewer  drivers.  There  are  about 
1 ,000  permanent,  full-time  drivers  at 
the  affected  businesses.  That  would 
decline  to  700.  Plus  there  are  about 
250  Group  1  drivers  who  are  first  in 
line  to  fill  vacancies.  At  Imperatore’s 
distributors,  permanent  drivers  would 
decline  by  attrition  to  126,  from  210. 
At  the  Times’  distributors,  drivers 
would  decline  to  230,  from  370  now. 
At  the  Times,  permanent  drivers 
would  be  frozen  at  370  until  all  Group 
I  drivers  move  to  permanent  status  at 
all  the  affected  operations.  Then  they 
decline  to  270. 

•  Part-time  drivers  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  first  time,  but  only  up 
to  10%  of  the  total  and  only  after  all 
Group  1  drivers  had  work.  The  ear¬ 
lier  contract  allowed  up  to  15%  part- 
timers. 

•  Larger  trucks,  larger  bundles,  al¬ 
lowing  greater  efficiency. 

•  Foremen  excluded  from  union  ju¬ 
risdiction. 

•  An  end  to  built-in  overtime 
whether  worked  or  not,  which  allowed 
some  drivers  to  double  base  pay  of 
about  $40,000  a  year. 

•  Pay  hikes  of  $32  a  week,  $3 1 ,  and 
$3 1  for  the  first  three  years.  Proposed 
raises — compared  with  $34,  $32,  $32 
included  in  the  failed  contracts — were 
lowered  in  exchange  for  company- 
paid  welfare  and  pension  benefits  for 
Group  1  drivers. 

•  Buyouts  of  $75,000  for  perma¬ 
nent  Times  drivers,  $35,000  for 
Group  1  Times  drivers,  and  $35,000 
for  distribution  drivers  in  both  cate¬ 
gories. 

•  Grievance  procedures  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  workers  than  those  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  failed  contract. 

One  union  member  figured  the 
Times  would  save  $30  million  a  year 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  contracts. 


according  to  Blumenthal’s  account. 

‘it’ s  not  a  great  contract,”  Kennedy 
admitted.  “I  think  [the  changes]  are 
significant  enough  to  get  ratified.” 

Barry  Feinstein,  president  of  Joint 
Council  1 6  of  the  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Teamsters  and  another 
member  of  intermediary,  put  it  more 
bluntly: 

“Failure  now  to  ratify  this  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  the  road  to  hell,”  he 
said. 


Remains  of  missing 
journalists  believed 
found  in  Cambodia 

Four  bodies  that  may  be  those  of 
foreign  journalists  believed  executed 
by  Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas  22  years 
ago  were  flown  to  Honolulu  for  anal¬ 
ysis,  U.S.  officials  said. 

They  were  dug  up  from  a  river  bed 
25  miles  south  of  Phnom  Penh.  Two 
were  found  with  their  hands  tied  be¬ 
hind  their  backs,  said  a  U.S.  official 
who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 

U.S.  investigators  say  preliminary 
findings  suggest  the  remains  may  be¬ 
long  to  four  of  the  five  journalists 
working  for  the  American  networks 
NBC  and  CBS  who  disappeared  while 
covering  the  Indochina  War. 

The  remains  were  well  preserved 
and  virtually  complete,  so  prospects 
for  identification  are  good,  said 
Madeleine  Hinkes,  an  anthropologist 
with  the  Army  Central  Identification 
Laboratory. 

The  remains  “showed  some  signs 
of  physical  violence,”  she  said. 

The  missing  NBC  journalists  are 
American  correspondent  Welles  Han- 
gen,  French  cameraman  Roger  Colne, 
and  Japanese  soundman  Yoshihiku 
Waku.  The  CBS  journalists  are  cam¬ 
eraman  Tomoharu  Ishii  and  sound¬ 
man  Tojiro  Sakai,  both  Japanese. 

The  U.S  source  said  two  of  the  bod¬ 
ies  found  were  Caucasian  and  two 
were  Asian. 

Foreign  Minister  Nor  Nam  Hong 
promised  in  an  interview  that  his 
government  would  fully  cooperate 
with  attempts  by  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  other  countries  to  account 
for  missing  foreign  nationals  in  Cam¬ 
bodia.  The  journalists  had  been  driv¬ 
ing  along  Highway  No.  3  on  May  3 1 , 
1970,  covering  a  major  battle,  when 
their  lead  vehicle  was  hit  by  a 
grenade  that  killed  three  CBS  jour¬ 
nalists. 

At  gunpoint,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
marched  the  five  survivors  into  the 
jungle.  They  were  never  heard  from 
again. 

—  AP 


Cuts 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

men’s  Union  No.  2,  representing  at 
least  250  Daily  News  pressmen. 

Another  meeting  was  scheduled 
May  29. 

An  earlier  meeting  with  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  newsmagazine 
owner  Mort  Zuckerman  yielded  no 
specific  proposals. 

Both  Black  and  Zuckerman  sub¬ 
mitted  general  proposals  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  owners,  managers,  creditors, 
and  unions.  Black  was  selected  as  the 
buyer  of  choice,  at  least  for  a  one- 
month  negotiating  period  scheduled 
to  end  May  26.  The  date  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  or  talks  could  shift  to  Zucker¬ 
man  or  an  internal  restructuring. 

The  News  is  looking  for  a  new 
owner  to  replace  Robert  Maxwell,  the 
British  publisher  who  died  last 
November  less  than  a  year  after  tak¬ 
ing  the  troubled  tabloid  from  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  during  a  bitter  strike.  The 
unions  gave  up  hundreds  of  jobs  to 
allow  Maxwell’s  takeover  and  end 
the  five-month  strike  in  March  1991. 

After  Maxwell’s  mysterious  death, 
his  publishing  empire  unraveled  be¬ 
neath  unbearable  debts.  The  News 
filed  for  protection  from  creditors  in 
January  under  Chapter  1 1  of  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

Black  is  the  chairman  of  Hollinger 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  London  Tele¬ 
graph  and,  through  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  West  Frankfurt,  Ill.,  80 
small  U.S.  newspapers. 

Martin  Maleska,  who  represents 
Black  for  the  investment  banker 
Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  in  New 
York,  said  Black  is  “very  serious” 
about  buying  the  Daily  News  and  has 
proposed  what  he  thinks  is  needed  to 
return  it  to  profitability. 

Representing  Black  in  the  meeting 
were  David  Dodd,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  American  Publishing,  Rupert 
Middleton  of  the  London  Telegraph, 
and  Howard  Bishow,  the  former  New 
York  Times  labor  vice  president  who 
is  a  consultant  to  Black. 

Black’s  team  met  separately  with 
creditors  to  the  Daily  News. 

— George  Garneau 

Book  looks  at 
‘thought  police’ 

The  American  Press  Institute,  Res- 
ton,  Va.,  has  released  an  85-page 
book,  “Free  Speech  Restrictions  and 
the  Press,”  a  compilation  of  discus¬ 
sions  at  an  API  seminar  last  fall  about 
political  correctness  and  the  media. 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #'s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  l-8()0-322-5101. 


CARTOONS 


CARTOONS  AVAILABLE! 

Have  cartoons  on  business,  computing, 
farming,  banking,  medical,  family  life, 
etc.  Can  make  package  deals,  offer 
exclusivity  and  very  negotiable.  Will  fax 
samples.  Fax  your  wantlist  to  Great 
Lakes  Features  (906)  482-6234. 


EASTERN  EUROPE 


VISITING  EASTERN  EUROPE? 

We  provide  research,  translation  and 
organizational  services  in  Berlin  and 
eastern  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Central  European 
Connections,  c/o  B.  Cooper,  Nauheimer 
Str.  42,  1000  Berlin  33,  tel.  (49)  (30) 
824  88  04. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 


FAMILYIPARENTING 


Just  a  spoonful  of  humor  helps  the 
philosophy  go  down,  in  the  most 
delightful  way.  "FAMILY  MATTERS” 
from  every  angle.  Written  by  a  physi¬ 
cian,  mother  or  4.  Well  received  weekly 
in  Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Samples 
on  request.  Karen  Engberg,  M.D.,  2329 
Oak  Park  Ln.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
93105.  (805)  682-8844;  FAX  (805) 
682-6499. 


HUMAN  SEXUALITY 


SOBIN  ON  SEX.  Perfect  antidote  to 
Landers,  Abby  by  reknown  author- 
activist.  Samples.  (516)  868-1673. 


HUMOR 


A  few  comments  made  recently  about 
Jamie  Wayne: 

“Funny,  cheap,  hates  my  mother.”  - 
Jamie’s  ex-girlfriend. 

“Canada’s  answer  to  Jerry  Seinfeld. 
Wait  a  minute,  I  forgot  the  question.”  - 
Jamie's  absent-minded  Uncle  Saulie. 
“If  it’s  not  there  in  30  minutes  -  whad- 
dya  gonna  do  about  it?”  -  Vinnie,  owner 
of  Vinnie’s  Pizza. 

Humor  columnist  for  hire.  Has 
appeared  in  more  than  20  Canadian 
publications. 

He’s  still  funny,  still  cheap  -  but  more 
importantly,  he  still  hates  her  mother. 
Contact  Jamie  Wayne  (416)  350-6300. 


Humorous  political  column.  Self- 
syndicated  weekly.  Art  Buchwald  scho¬ 
larship  winner.  Free  trial.  Send  Greg 
Spring,^  (818)  240-7090.  _ 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATED  COLUMNS 


Quality  HOUSE  &  HOME  600  words 
Weekly  &  Reasonable  (715)  755-2143. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 

Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
_ (617)  64^1863 _ 

Zone  Chart  On  Page  43 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


NEVfSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
TO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

TO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


Expanding  midwestern  group  near 
major  metropolitan  area.  Strong  cash 
flow.  Owner’s  retiring.  Reply  to  Box 
5838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  SOUTHEASTERN  WEEKLY 
in  affluent,  year-round  resort  area. 
Close  to  malls,  universities.  Top 
schools.  Booming,  recession-proof 
market.  Box  5824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONTANA:  County  exclusive  weekly 
newspaper,  strong  cash  flow,  Macin¬ 
tosh,  mountain/lake  setting,  this  is  a 
good  one.  $215,000  price  includes 
completely  renovated  building  worth 
$85,000.  Cribb  Media  Service,  1 
Annette  Park,  Bozeman,  MT  59715. 


VIDEO  TRAINING  FILM  FIRM. 
Midwest.  Good  growth  and  very  profit¬ 
able.  Excellent  management  will  stay. 
Priced  at  $7-million  with  $4-million 
down.  Principals  write  Box  5849,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WESTERN  OREGON,  near  major  mark¬ 
et,  MAC  equipped,  outdoors  area,  good 
profits.  $450K  price,  $150K  down. 
Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


FLORIDA  GULF  COAST 

Paid  weekly  newspaper,  shopping  guide, 
real  estate  guide,  commercial  printing. 
Self-contained  except  web  press.  Present 
j  owner,  23  years.  Cash  only. 

I  CALL  (813)  733-8053 

i  for  full  particulars 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

SEEKING  small,  vigorous  weekly/ 
monthly  periodical  with  reliable  adver¬ 
tising  staff  and  profits.  (301) 
475-8452  or  write  Box  539,  Leonard- 
town,  MD  20650. _ 

RETIRING  and  want  to  leave  your  news¬ 
paper  in  good  hands,  but  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  selling  to  a  chain?  Let's  get 
together.  Community-oriented 
publisher  with  high  journalistic  stan¬ 
dards  desires  to  purchase  a  small  daily 
or  paid  weekly.  Primary  concern  is  that 
property  is  in  desirable  location  and 
plays  a  viable  role  in  the  growth  and  well 
being  of  the  community  it  serves.  Box 
5817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 

FAX  (417)  451-6408 _ 

Many  of  us  spend  half  our 
time  wishing  for  things  we 
could  have  if  we  didn’t 
spend  half  our  time  wish¬ 
ing. 

Alexander  Woollcott 
PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Profitable  and  well  established  VISITOR 
AND  ENTERTAINMENT  GUIDE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  FOR  SALE.  Excellent  income. 
Easy  to  operate.  No  competition  in 
growing  North  California  metropolitan 
area.  $285,000.  W.  Jaycox,  Broker. 
(707)  935-2258.  PO  Box  1293,  Sono¬ 
ma,  CA  95476. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Business  magazine 
$225K.  Excellent  upside.  Only 
$100K  down.  Mr.  Sparks,  (415) 
673-1426. 


Steady-growth  profitable  ($50K  +  /year) 
free-distribution  paper  with  great 
future.  New  England.  The  growth  is 
getting  to  big  for  me  to  handle.  Call 
(617)  868-7495  (24  hours). _ 

The  old  believe  everything, 
the  middle-aged  suspect 
everything,  the  young  know 
everything. 

Oscar  Wilde 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


CSC  CIRCULATION  PROMOTIONS 
Telemarketing^,  Verification,  Surveys 
and  MORE!  Proven  results.  Lowest 
Costs  Around!  Guaranteed.  BOX  355, 
Clinton,  MA  01510  (508)  365-6696. 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing,  Market  Research  and  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 
17  years  experience  in  newspaper 
promotion  and  distribution. 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
l-(800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


When  it  is  a  question  of 
money,  everybody  is  of  the 
same  religion. 

Voltaire 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Sen/ice  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

•  NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 

•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 

•  COMPLETE  REBUILT  PARTS 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

KANSA  500  Series  Labeler 

Brand  New. 

Don  Sprague  (203)  423-8466. 

"KANSA”  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 

200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

FOR  SALE:  Compugraphic  8600, 
8400,  MCS,  Preview,  Processors,  Fonts 
and  Scanners.  8600  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  Jeremy  Hylton.  The  Tech 
(617)  253-1541. 

It’s  NEW -It’s  HERE!!  11x17  LASER 
PRINTER  -  400  DPI  &  Adobe  Post¬ 
Script  Level  2  -  at  the  price  you’ve  been 
waiting  for  $4,550;  with  up  to  3  on-line 
paper  trays  optional.  90  day  parts  & 
labor  warranty  and  nationwide  3rd  party 
S6rvic6 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

PRESSES 

PRESS  ROOM 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42"  RTPs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GE  Press  drives-60  HP  motors 
8-12  units/folder  -  from  24K 
Call  (505)  294-0450 


Goss  Cosmo  Press,  1974,  4  units.  Good 
running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 

PRESS  ROOM 

Seven  units  Goss  Mark  II 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  V 
3:2  subway  delivery  folder 
Two  half-decks 
Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 


Ten  units  Goss  Mark  I 

Two,  2:1  double  delivery  folders 

Three  half-decks 

Two  color  humps 

Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width;  55” 

Both  presses  will  be  available  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1992. 

Contact:  Frederick  K.  McCann 
Copley  Newspapers 

J _ (619)  454-0411 _ 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

SSC  folders,  Goss  SSC  U.O.P.  units 
with  or  without  stacked  units. 

C-150  21  1/2”  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

9- unit/2-Folder  double-ended  Harris 
VI 5D,  1980  vintage. 

5-unit  Harris  V15D,  1989  with  JF25B 
folder,  21  1/2”  cut-off. 

3-unit  Harris  V15A  press,  1974 
vintage. 

8-unit/2  folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984. 

News  King  add-on  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers. 

2-unit  Web  Leader  1980  vintage. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

IT'S  A  SELLER’S 
MARKET  FOR 
COMMUNITY’ 
EQUIPMENT. 
AND 

WE’RE  BUYING. 


If  you’re  looking  to  sell  22-3/4- 
inch  SSC  units,  or  SC  and  SSC 
folders,  we’re  interested  in 
talking  with  you.  Used  Equip¬ 
ment,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  -  The  Americas, 
Rockwell  International,  700 
Oakmont  Lane,  Westmont, 
Illinois  60559,  (708)  850-6178, 
Fax:  (708)  850-6177 


Rockwell  International 
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HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Eastern  Illinois  University  seeks  to  fill: 
(1)  PHOTO  POSITION,  full-time,  tenure 
track,  primarily  teach  news  photography 
courses  and  advise  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  photo  staff,  (2)  EDITING  POSI¬ 
TION,  full-time,  tenure  track,  primarily 
teach  skills  courses  specializing  in  edit¬ 
ing  and  design  using  Macintosh  tech¬ 
nology,  advise  Student  Publications; 
(3)  ONE  YEAR  TEMPORARY  SABBATI¬ 
CAL  REPLACEMENT,  primarily  teach 
courses  in  newswriting  and  reporting. 
MA/MS,  five  years’  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  PhD  preferred.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Chair,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment.  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Char¬ 
leston,  IL  61920,  by  July  6.  Eastern  is 
an  EO'AA  employer. 


It  is  courage  the  world 
needs,  not  infallibility... 
courage  is  always  the  surest 
wisdom. 

Wilfred  Grenfell 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 

Teach  Journalism/Mass  Communication 
courses,  advise  student  newspaper  staff 
and  teach  other  related  courses  in  day 
and/or  evening  school. 

Closing  date;  June  15,  1992.  Send 
inquiries  tO:  Human  Resources,  Casper 
College,  125  College  Drive.  Casper,  WY 
82601.  We  are  an  EEO/AAE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Aggressive  sales-oriented  manager  with 
a  proven  track  record  with  small/ 
m^ium  shoppers.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
16,000  daily  in  growing  market  needs 
CAM  who  can  lead,  inspire  and  sell. 
Situated  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  just  one 
hour  from  two  major  cities.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY 

INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

(Non-Tenure  Track) 

DUTIES:  Teach  12  credit  hours  per  semester.  Limited  Summer  teaching  opportunities 
available.  Teaching  load  includes  general  Psychology  and  upper  division  courses 
including  one  or  more  of  the  following  Experimental  Psychological  Testing.  Advise 
Psychology  Majors. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  M.A./M.S.  in  Psychology  required,  Ph.D.  in  Psychology  preferred. 
The  successful  candidate  will  demonstrate  through  education  and/or  experience  (1) 
potential  for  teaching  excellence  at  an  open  admissions  and  multicultural  institu¬ 
tion  and  (2)  commitment  to  undergraduate  instruction. 

SALARY:  Commensurate  with  qualifications  and  experience. 

DEADLINE  DATE:  June  30.  1992. 

PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM/DEPARTMENT  CHAIR 

(A  full-time,  tenure  track  position) 

Lincoln  University  invites  nominations  and  applications  for  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Communications. 

DUTIES:  The  department  is  responsible  for  instruction  in  speech,  and  in 
print  and  broadcast  journalism.  Supporting  the  department  are  an  FM 
radio  studio,  and  a  newly  equipped  T.V.  studio  which  serves  both  as  an 
educational  facility  and  as  a  production  facility  for  the  local  access 
channel. 

QUALIFICATION:  Candidate  must  have  an  earned  doctorate  and  academic 
administrative  experience  or  a  master’s  degree  and  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  or  broadcast  journalism;  knowledge  of  the  current  media 
industry,  strong  human  and  community  relation  skills.  Salary  and  rank  are 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  experience. 

DEADLINE  DATE:  June  20.  1992. 

BENEFITS:  Retirement,  group  life  insurance,  major  medical,  annual  sick 
leave,  and  educational  benefits. 

APPLICATIONS  PROCEDURE:  Send  Vitae,  Transcripts  of  Undergraduate  and 
Graduate  work  (unofficial  transcripts  acceptable  for  initial  screening),  and 
three  (3)  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Personnel  Office,  Lincoln 
University,  820  Chestnut  Street,  Jefferson  City,  MO  65102-0029.  AA/EEO. 


AD  SERVICES  MANAGER 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced, 
hands-on  Ad  Services  Manager  to  lead  a 
16  person  department.  You  should  have 
demonstrated  organizational  skills  and 
be  a  creative  thinker.  Computer  literacy 
is  essential.  Familiarity  with  Macs, 
front-end,  pagination,  and  layout 
systems  as  well  as  typesetters  is  impor¬ 
tant.  We  are  a  45,000  morning, 
61,000  Sunday  Gannett  paper  in  Zone 
2.  Please  send  a  resume  with  at  least 
three  references  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  Personnel  Department,  PO  Box 
1231,  Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602.  You 
may  FAX  a  response  to  (914) 
437-4918.  EOE 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Advertising  salesperson  for  Lancaster 
Farming  (A  Steinman  Enterprise). 
Previous  advertising  experience  helpful. 
Southeastern  PA  territory.  Potential 
advancement  to  management  position. 
Excellent  company  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  potential  salary 
requirements  to; 

BOX  #  0197 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
8  West  King  Street 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  the  newspaper  industry  desired. 
Salary  and  commission  contingent  on 
background.  Interesting,  challenging 
work  with  considerable  travel  required. 
Write  to  Steve  Townsley,  Advertising 
Manager,  11  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011  or  phone  (212)  675-4380/fax 
(212)  929-1259  for  appointment. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for 
someone  who  is  experienced,  has 
proven  management,  leadership  and 
sales  development  capabilities  in  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising.  This  is  an  excellent 
career  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 

We  are  a  Newhouse  Newspaper  enjoying 
a  track  record  of  growth  and  a  visible 
partner  in  the  expanding  Central 
Pennsylvania  marketplace.  Our 
combined  daily  circulation  (morning 
and  evening)  is  over  107,000,  and  our 
Sunday  circulation  is  over  173,000. 

This  individual  must  be  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  sales  and  development  goals.  He/ 
she  can  assess  customer  needs  and 
teach,  coach  and  motivate  his/her 
salespeople  to  fulfill  those  needs.  Sales 
experience  with  Classified  customers, 
utilizing  promotional  creativity, 
graphics  and  current  marketing  tools  is 
a  requirement.  This  person  will  be  close 
to  all  sizes  of  customers  to  maintain 
excellent  service. 

Our  Classified  Manager  will  find  this  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  opportunity 
to  build  on  the  successes  our  sales  team 
has  experienced.  He/she  will  have  free¬ 
dom  to  create,  develop  and  lead  his/her 
staff  in  traditional  and  contemporary 
Classified  services.  The  right  person  will 
feel  confident  making  enhancements 
while  gaining  leadership  respect  from 
his/her  staff. 

Send  a  detailed  resume  and  salary 
history  to; 

Larry  Dodge 
Advertising  Director 
The  Patriot-News 
PO  Box  2265 

Harrisburg,  PA  17101-2265 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  to 
assist  present  manager  to  develop,  train 
and  supervise  sales  staff  for  recently 
launch^  Brooklyn,  NY  shopper.  Previ¬ 
ous  shopper  experience  desirable.  This 
is  a  temporary  position  that  could  lead 
to  permanent  assignment.  Box  P25D,  1 
Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  classified  advertising  manager 
with  a  large,  progressive  Connecticut 
weekly  group.  Full  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  growth  of  classified 
sale  department.  Develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  classified  promotion,  train  and 
motivate  representatives,  oversee 
computer  entry,  and  prove  inbound  and 
outbound  selling  efforts,  develop 
untapped  classified  categories  and 
explore  audiotext  possibilities.  Attrac¬ 
tive  compensation  package  with  salary 
plus  incentive  pay.  Send  responses  to 

Box  5822.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  75,000 
circulation  Texas  daily.  Direct  our  staff 
of  17  in  the  personnel,  technology,  and 
sales  function  to  achieve  lineage  and 
revenue  objectives.  Good  motivator, 
trainer,  knowledgeable  in  both  inside 
and  outside  sales.  Send  resume  to 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  PO  Box  2091, 
Amarillo,  TX  79166,  Attn:  Ad  Director. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  a  group 
of  community  newspapers  and  nautical 
publications.  Be  a  part  of  a  fast  growing 
southern  California  company.  Bright 
future  for  a  creative  hardworking 
person.  Responsibilities  include  staff 
development,  budgeting,  sales  presen¬ 
tations,  team  management  and  project 
development.  Great  benefits,  salary 
plus  health  bonus  plan.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Box  5855,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Edwards  Publications  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  experienced 
Advertising  Sales  Representatives  for 
its  Iowa  newspaper  division.  Position 
can  lead  to  management  for  the  right 
individuals.  Submit  your  resume,  in 
confidence,  to; 

Joni  Weerheim,  Publisher 
Spencer  Daily  Reporter 
PO  Box  5068 
Spencer,  Iowa  51012 
EOE  Employer 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

An  excellent  opportunity  with  10,000 
daily  and  Sunday  in  growing  Georgia 
market.  Responsibilities  include  train¬ 
ing  and  motivation  of  sales  staff,  budget 
preparation  and  active  participation 
with  our  management  team.  Outstand¬ 
ing  performance  will  lead  to  considera¬ 
tion  for  General  Manager  position  in  the 
future.  This  is  a  competitive  market 
demanding  a  professional  attitude  and 
the  ability  to  lead  by  example.  Send 
resume,  which  must  include  salary 
history,  to  Box  5851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Come  grow  with  us!  We’re  part  of  a 
chain  of  top-notch  community  news¬ 
papers.  Over  16,000  daily  is  looking  for 
a  sales  pro  who  knows  how  to  get  it 
done.  Great  Zone  2  location  near  water! 
Send  Salary  and  Requirements  to  Box 
5854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  TENNESSEE  45,000  daily  seeks 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  with 
proven  track  record.  Solid  progressive 
company  offering  immediate  challenge 
and  long-term  career  growth.  Base  and 
bonus  in  mid  40s  plus  full  benefits. 
Replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  5846, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


No  phone  calls  will  be  accepted.  I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER  for  independent, 
13,000  circulation  daily  in  an  economi¬ 
cally  stable  Zone  5  market.  Primary 
responsibility  upon  hire  is  to  reorganize 
advertising  department.  Position  offers 
unlimited  challenges  and  creative 
opportunities.  Successful  candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  well  within  an 
evolving  organizational  structure  and  be 
willing  to  be  part  of  an  operational 
team.  Only  those  interested  in  a  one- 
company  career  need  apply.  Please 
send  resume,  including  references  and 
salary  history,  to  Box  5842,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

When  you  cannot  get  a  com¬ 
pliment  in  any  other  way, 
pay  yourself  one. 

Mark  Twain 


ART/EDITORIAL 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR  -  Major  Southeast 
PM  daily  is  looking  for  a  Graphics 
Editor.  Good  supervisory  skills  as  well 
as  ability  to  produce  accurate, 
outstanding  graphics  on  deadline.  Mac 
skills  and  page  design  experience  are 
required.  Send  cover  letter,  work 
samples  and  resume  to  Box  5850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  graphics  editor  and 
Mac  wizard  who  will  be  a  key  part  of  our 
newsroom  team  as  we  move  to  daily 
color.  We  want  someone  with  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  creativity  to  produce  reader¬ 
grabbing  full-color,  and  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  knowledge  to  turn  out  maps,  info- 
boxes,  bar  graphs  and  pie  charts  to 
complement  our  local  news,  living  and 
business  stories.  Your  ideas  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  are  more  important  to  us  than 
your  experience;  we're  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  your  talent.  We  are  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  daily  and  Sunday  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Send 
resumes  and  samples  to: 

Walt  Herring,  Editor 
The  Mercury 
24  North  Hanover  Street 
Pottstown,  PA  19464 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR/ 
GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Good-sized  daily  is  looking  for  exper¬ 
ienced  magazine  editor  and  graphics 
artist  designer  to  start  up  a  new  weekly 
family  magazine  focusing  on  health, 
fitness,  recreation  and  general  family 
life.  Macintosh  experience  a  must  for 
artist  and  preferred  for  editor.  Send 
resume,  layout  clips  and  references  to 
Box  5819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

There  is  only  one  class  in 
the  community  that  thinks 
more  about  money  than  the 
rich,  and  that  is  the  poor. 
Oscar  Wilde 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ARTIST 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  Artist  to 
join  our  staff. 

Essential  qualifications  include  strong 
background  in  infographics,  must  be 
Mac  literate  and  knowledgeable  in 
McDraw,  Freehand,  and  QuarkXPress. 
Competence  in  on-screen  page  design 
and  composition  as  well  as  traditional 
key  line  paste  up.  Journalism  back¬ 
ground  helpful,  ATEX  a  plus. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  benefits  and 
vacation  package.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5853,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Boxholder  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


USA  TODAY  has  an  opening  for  an  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  specialist.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  a  college  degree,  at 
least  3  years  at  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  and  be  skilled  in  Aldus  Freehand 
on  the  Macintosh.  Ability  to  illustrate  on 
the  board  is  a  plus.  Please  write,  with 
resume  and  examples  of  your  work,  to; 
Richard  Curtis,  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics  and  Photography,  USA 
TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22229. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  promotion  person  with  solid 
sales  and  promotion  skills.  Must  have 
direct  mail  experience,  knowledge  of 
Mac  and  good  interpersonal  skills.  A 
creative  doer  with  strong  knowledge  of 
total  newspaper  marketing  and  circula¬ 
tion  can  join  our  professional  staff 
immediately.  Zone  2,  competitive 
market.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  to  Box  5834,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Take  charge  person  to  organize  and 
direct  single  copy  and  home  delivery. 
Must  be  aggressive,  innovative  to  work 
with  a  large  Spanish  language  daily  in 
San  Diego.  Experienced  bilingual  is  a 
plus.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Career 
position  for  right  person.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  complete  salary  history 
to: 

K.P.  Girard/Director 
El  Mexicano  Newspaper 
589  Vance  St. 

Chula  Vista,  CA  91910 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

Fast  growing  60,000  daily  in  wealthy 
competitive  northern  New  Jersey  mark¬ 
et  seeks  a  results-oriented  Single  Copy 
Manager.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  record  of  boosting  single  copy 
sales  and  experience  in  working  with 
independent  contractors.  Send  cover 
letter,  salary  expectations  and  resume 
to  Daily  Record,  Personnel  Department, 
629  Parsippany  Rd.,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054. 


SINGLE  COPY  ZONE  MANAGER 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is 
seeking  a  Single  Copy  Zone  Manager  to 
help  manage  our  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  delivery  force.  Qualified  candidates 
must  be  innovative  and  aggressive  to 
excel  in  Los  Angeles  competitive  news¬ 
paper  market.  One  to  two  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  helpful.  Bilingual 
(Spanish)  is  a  plus. 

The  Daily  News  offers  an  excellent 
salary,  MBO,  plus  benefits.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  resume  to: 

Daily  News 
Attn:  David  Lack 
Single  Copy  Sales  Manager 
PO  Box  4200 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365-4200 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


ZONE  8  DAILY  has  an  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  CM  to  oversee  all 
aspects  of  our  AM  city  department. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  home  delivery  and  single  copy 
and  possess  aggressive  promotional/ 
sales  skills.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Let  us  all  be  happy  and  live 
withiiT  our  means,  even  if 
we  have  to  borrow  the 
money  to  do  it  with 
Artemus  Ward 


HELP  WANTED 


_ DISTRIBUTION _ 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  is  looking  for  an 
experienced,  results-oriented  manager 
to  lead  its  fleet  and  distribution  func¬ 
tions.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
energetic,  enthusiastic  and  very  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  minimum  of  six  to  eight 
years  diversified  management  experi¬ 
ence  with  at  least  one  to  two  years 
distribution  related  experience.  Strong 
budget  and  administrative  skills,  as  well 
as  numbers  and  results-oriented  a 
must.  College  degree  preferred.  Submit 
resume  with  cover  letter  with  salary 
history  to:  Diane  Billington,  The  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Circulation  Dept.,  501  N. 
Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21278. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DIRECTOR  OF  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 
Leading  newspaper  publishing 
company  located  in  Zone  8,  seeks 
Director  of  MANAGEMENT  INFORMA¬ 
TION  SERVICES. 

Applicant  should  have  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Collier-Jackson  Software  Appli¬ 
cations  and  Cobol  Programming.  Exper¬ 
ience  with  Hewlett-Packard  3(J00 
Series  hardware,  preferably  Precision 
Architecture  equipment.  Thorough 
understanding  of  newspaper  industry. 
Strong  management  and  communica¬ 
tions  skills  are  essential. 

Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  5859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEM  MANAGER 
Nation's  largest  weekly  newspaper 
group  located  in  suburban  St.  Louis  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  System 
Manager  with  3-5  years  experience  on  a 
System  Integrators  System/55.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  classified/styl/rgen  are  an  abso¬ 
lute  must.  Czar  experience  a  plus. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits  package  including 
dental,  vision,  and  401K.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  Attn:  Henry 
B.  Haitz  III,  1714  Deer  Tracks  Trail,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63131.  FAX  #  (314) 
821-4244. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
The  Fresno  Bee  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  Assistant  Sports  Editor  to  help 
staff  of  20  sports  writers  and  desk 
personnel  reach  their  full  potential. 
Must  have  minimum  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  sports  desk.  We're  a  180,000 
Sunday  circulation  McClatchy  daily  in 
the  heart  of  California's  affordable  and 
diverse  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
,to:  Brenda  Austin,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Fresno  Bee,  Fresno,  CA 
93786. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  owned  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  middle  Georgia  now  filling  a 
(Vacancy  for  an  Assistant  Metro  Editor. 
Seek  per^n  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
of  reporting  and  editing  experience  at 
small  or  medium  sized  daily.  Need 
superior  skills  in  creativity,  organiza¬ 
tion,  editing,  news  judgment.  Send 
resume,  clips  of  stories  written,  copies 
of  sections  edited  to:  Ron  Woc^geard, 
Managing  Editor/News,  The  Macon 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  4167,  Macon,  GA 
)31213. _ 

EDITOR  for  quality  six-day  AM  with 
14,000  circulation  in  beautiful  Sierra- 
Nevada  foothills.  We  seek  a  multi¬ 
talented  top  news  exec  to  make  a  good 
newspaper  better.  Must  be  combination 
manager-coach-motivator-team  player, 
with  strong  people  skills,  roll-up-the- 
sleeves  attitude,  sense  of  humor  and 
good  graphics  savvy  to  help  create  a 
reader-friendly  paper  that  covers  much 
more  than  public  meetings  and  cops. 
Need  proven  background  in  reporting, 
editorial  writing,  editing,  managing. 
News  staff  of  15  anxious  for  strong, 
capable  leader.  Excellent  famify 
community.  Competitive  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  3  complete 
issues  of  your  product  to  Jim  Fallbeck, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Auburn  Journal,  PO  Box 
5910,  Auburn,  CA  95604.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


We’re  looking 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion,  and 
advertising  professionals  in  America. 

If  you  share  our  belief  that  the  Nation’s 
Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifications  to: 

Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 

0a0^tttgton  S^ittteo 
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ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
on  one  of  the  nation's  best  small 
metros.  We've  got  seven  competitive 
feature  sections,  some  appearing  daily, 
some  weekly.  We're  looking  for  an  AFE 
who  can  story  edit  local  copy,  coach 
feature  writers  who  also  produce  for  the 
front  page,  and  budget  a  daily  wire 
entertainment  section.  Flard  news 
experience  an  asset,  seven  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  equivalent 
required.  Rule  breaking  encouraged, 
excellence  demanded.  We  won  our 
second  Pulitzer  in  1989,  and  aim  to 
build  on  that  success. 

Please  apply  in  person  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  Fluman  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  1001  Northway  Drive,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001.  Attn:  Features  Editor 
Kathleen  McCoy.  Minorities  encouraged 
to  apply. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 
ARTS'ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

We  need  two  journalists  with  terrific 
ideas,  and  the  proven  talent,  energy  and 
people  skills  to  get  those  ideas  into  the 
paper.  We  offer  rare  opportunities  to 
help  shape  a  newspaper  that  is  intent 
upon  excellence,  while  exploring  and 
savoring  life  in  the  beautiful  Northwest. 
Send  a  letter,  resume,  references  and 
clips  to  Phil  Gruis,  Deputy  Managing 
Editor,  Spokesman-Review,  PO  Box 
2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210. 


COPY  EDITOR,  The  Stuart  News,  a 
38,000-Circulation  Scripps  Howard  AM 
preparing  for  pagination  in  Southeast 
Florida,  needs  a  Copy  Editor  for  its  nine 
person  news  desk.  Solid  wordsmith. 
Page  layout,  newspaper  experience 
required.  Ability  to  work  quickly.  Send 
resume  to  Steve  Williams,  News  Editor, 
The  Stuart  News,  PO  Box  9009,  Stuart, 
FL  34995-9009. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Award-winning  midsize  daily  seeks  edit¬ 
ing  pros  for  current  and  future  openings 
on  growing  news  pagination  desk. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  3-5 
years  of  experience  polishing  prose, 
writing  enticing  headlines  and  design¬ 
ing  attractive  pages.  Experience  with 
Quark  XPress  pagination  helpful.  Send 
letter,  resume,  tearsheets  and  headline 
samples  to  Chris  Frisella,  News  Editor, 
The  Anchorage  Times,  Box  100040, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99510-0040.  EOE. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200 -f  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 
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DEPUTY  METRO  EDITOR 
The  No.  2  editor  in  a  67  member  staff 
of  editors  and  reporters  responsible  for 
statewide  and  local  news  coverage. 
Both  the  city  desk  and  an  eight  bureau 
state  and  regional  staff  report  to 
METRO.  Strong  editing  and  supervisory 
skills  sought.  Will  supervise  about  eight 
reporters  and  must  have  ability  to 
conceive  and  execute  projects.  Compu¬ 
ter  project  literacy  a  plus.  Will  work  as 
night  duty  officer  and  must  be  able  to 
make  quick,  and  correct,  judgments. 
Fill  in  for  metro  editor.  (Contact  Price 
Patton,  Palm  Beach  Post,  2751  South 
Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. 


DESIGN  EDITOR  -  Aggressive,  growing 
North  Jersey  daily  seeks  newsroom 
leader  responsible  for  graphics  and 
eventual  redesign.  Good  p^ple  skills 
are  essential  as  well  as  an  ability  to  work 
with  news  editors,  photographers  and 
composing  room  personnel.  Mac  skills 
and  page  design  experience  are 
required.  Resume,  samples  to  D.M. 
Levine,  Editor,  The  Herald  &  News,  988 
Main  Ave.,  Passaic,  NJ  07055. 


The  Daily  Record,  a  60,000  circulation 
daily  in  competitive  northern  New 
Jersey,  is  seeking  applications  for  three 
openings: 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  A  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  for  an  experienced  editor  with  fresh 
ideas  on  covering  the  gamut  of  lifestyle 
topics  -  family,  fashion,  food,  relation¬ 
ships,  health,  leisure  -  plus  entertain¬ 
ment  in  your  spare  time.  This  is  a 
hanas-on,  soup-to-nuts  position  with 
considerable  production 
responsibilities. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Strong  writing 
skills  and  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of 
business  issues  are  mandatory.  Our 
market  is  rich  in  Fortune  500  compa¬ 
nies,  corporate  headquarters,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  firms,  finance,  insurance,  and 
legal  professionals. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Must  be  experienced 
with  exceptional  headline  writing  and 
story  editing  abilities.  Strong  layouts 
are  a  plus. 

For  all  positions,  send  a  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  your  best  work  to  Bill 
Donnellon,  Editor,  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  217,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0217. 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  Editorial  Director  needed 
in  Washington,  DC,  for  large  trade 
publisher.  Must  have  experience  report¬ 
ing  for  and  managing  newsletters  and 
magazines.  Working  knowledge  of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  Federal  Bureaurocra- 
cy  a  must.  A  background  in  business 
news  also  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  confidentially  to  Box 
5833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Press-Enterprise  -  an  independent, 
moderately  liberal,  165,000  circulation 
AM  daily  in  inland  Southern  California 
“  is  seeking  an  experienced  Editorial 
Writer.  Emphasis  on  writing  but  layout, 
editing  and  op-ed  skills  also  desirable. 
Send  5-10  samples  of  your  writing  to 
Marcia  McQuern,  President  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 

92502. _ _ _ 

FREELANCE  JOURNALISTS 
Stuck  at  home?  National  newsletter 
publisher  in  security  management  field 
seeks  freelancers  available  during  regu¬ 
lar  working  hours,  good  at  phone  inter¬ 
viewing,  straightforward  writing.  Send 
resume.  We’ll  send  you  back  full 
details.  Publisher,  PO  Box  190,  Port 
Washington,  NY  11050. 


EDITOR/MANAGER,  Catholic  Times, 
42,000  circulation  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  Diocese  of  Springfield,  IL. 
Modern  upbeat  award-winning  market- 
oriented  paper.  Responsible  for  total 
operation  including  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing,  accounting,  circulation.  Great 
opportunity.  Applicant  should  have 
several  years  of  newspaper  or  related 
experience  and  preferably  some 
management  experience.  Working 
knowledge  of  Catholic  church  essential. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Editor 
Search  Committee,  c/o  Father  John 
Renken,  Vicar  General,  Catholic  Pastor¬ 
al  Center,  PO  Box  3187,  Springfield,  IL 
62708-3187. 

EDUCATION  REPORTER  -  Energetic 
reporter  needed  to  cover  education  in  a 
beautiful  Southern  city  near  the  ocean. 
Must  aggressively  cover  the  news  for  our 
AM  and  PM  papers,  in  addition  to  writ¬ 
ing  a  column  and  producing  features 
that  make  grandparents  rush  to  the 
racks.  Reply  tO:  Rexanna  Lester, 
Managing  Editor,  Savannah  News- 
Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
For  Seattle  suburban  daily  and  Sunday. 

5  years  experience  as  a  writer  and  editor 
to  head  award-winning  feature  section 
with  quality  staff.  Person  needs  to  be 
generator  of  ideas  with  ability  to 
improve  and  guide  staff,  to  be  hands  on 
editor  who  works  with  people  during 
writing  and  then  can  polish  copy.  Salary 
DOE.  Letter  and  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  Journal  American,  PO  Box 
90130,  Bellevue,  WA  98009-9230  or 
FAX  to  (206)  455-4989. 

INFO  GRAPHICS 

Award-winning  graphics  department 
needs  a  solid  visual-journalist  who  can 
work  with  editors  and  reporters  to  tell 
the  visual  side  of  stories.  Mac  graphics 
a  must.  Minimum  2  years  experience. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  variety  of 
samples  to  Vince  Grippi,  Graphics 
Editor,  The  Spokesman-Review,  Box 
2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210.  Deadline: 
June  15. 

LIFESTYLES  EDITOR 
Major  Southeast  daily  seeks  an  enter¬ 
prising  Lifestyles  Editor  responsible  for 
7  weekly  sections.  We’re  looking  for  a 
top-notch  editor  with  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience  and  a  solid  knowledge  of  today's 
lifestyles  and  entertainment  sections. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  references 
and  representative  sections  to  Box 
5837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  EDITOR 

Ambitious  but  stuck  behind  a  bunch  of 
baby  boomers  at  a  major  metro?  Eager 
for  greater  responsibility  and  a  chance 
to  advance  to  managing  editor?  We're 
looking  for  you.  We're  a  mid-sized, 
family-owned  newspaper  in  a  three-way 
competitive  market  in  Zone  5  that 
needs  a  key  player  for  our  management 
team.  We’re  looking  for  big-city  skills  - 
sharp  editing,  solid  news  judgment  on 
daily  and  interpretive  stories,  and  the 
ability  to  help  a  good  staff  of  nearly  20 
reporters  get  even  better.  We’re  20 
minutes  from  major  league  sports  and 
top-quality  cultural  amenities,  but  far 
enough  away  to  escape  big-city  prices, 
taxes  and  crime.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Box  5845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHER  is  looking  for  an  editor  for 
weekly  newspaper.  Must  have  editorial 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  5840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  well- 
established  weekly,  near  mountains,  ski 
resort.  Send  resume  by  June  1  to  James 
E.  Moore  II,  Publisher,  News  Montana 
Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red  Lodge,  MT 
I  59068. 


POLICE  REPORTER  -  The  Savannah 
News-Press,  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  80,000,  seeks  an 
experienced  reporter  to  work  primarily 
for  the  PM  edition.  Demonstrated  abili¬ 
ty  to  provide  compelling  copy  on  dead¬ 
line,  dig  out  reports  and  write  stories 
with  perspective  a  must.  Write  brief 
cover  tetter  and  send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  five  clips  tO:  Rexanna  Lester, 
Managing  Editor,  Savannah  News- 
Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  SPECIALIST  needed 
for  a  USDA  Forest  Service  research 
headquarters  in  Ogden,  UT. 

Duties:  Position  is  responsible  for  inter¬ 
nal  communication,  writes  press 
releases,  writes  news  and  feature 
stories  for  internal  publications,  and 
serves  as  the  organization's  audio  visual 
specialist. 

Qualifications:  Ability  to  understand 
and  interpret  scientific  research  is 
essential.  Skill  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  is  essential.  Ability  to  take  and  edit 
photographs  is  important,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  video  preferred.  Understanding 
of  natural  resource  management  and 
environmental  issues  is  important. 
Application:  Call  Kathryne  Dyer  at 
(801)  625-5297  to  receive  a  copy  of 
announcement  DEMO-069  which 
opens  6/1/92  and  closes  6/29/92. 

QUALITY-CONSCIOUS  19,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  on  the  New  Hampshire- 
Vermont  border  seeks  like-minded  news 
people  to  help  launch  a  Sunday  edition. 
Jobs  available  are: 

Assistant  Sunday  Editor:  A  strong 
number  two  person  to  edit  astutely, 
write  enticing  heads,  lay  out  interesting 
pages  and  supervise  staff  effectively. 

Assistant  editorial  page  editor:  An  assis¬ 
tant  with  prime  responsibility  for  coordi¬ 
nating  an  innovative  Sunday  opinion 
section.  Additionally,  this  person  will 
write  editorials  a  couple  of  times  a  week 
and  help  oversee  a  vibrant  letters  page. 

Sports  deskperson/writer:  A  sound 
editor  and  lay  out  person  whose  prime 
responsibility  will  be  coordinating  and 
putting  out  the  Sunday  sports  section. 
Additionally,  this  person  will  write  on  a 
limited  basis  for  the  Sunday  and  daily 
sports  section. 

In  all  cases,  we  are  seeking  journalists 
with  at  least  two  year'  relevant  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  is  negotiable  depending  on 
experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips/pages  to  Jim  Fox,  Editor,  Valley 
News,  PO  Box  877,  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  VT  05001.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  June  12.  No  phone  calls. 

REPORTER  -  The  Homer  News  is  Alas¬ 
ka’s  strongest  weekly.  Our  reporters 
have  gone  on  to  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  the  Seattle  Times,  even  the 
Washington  Post.  We  need  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  prolific  reporter  who  also  can 
juggle  some  copy  editing  and  assist  the 
editor  in  directing  news  coverage.  The 
pay  isn’t  chicken  feed,  the  town  is  spec¬ 
tacular,  and  the  people  are  fascinating. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Turner, 
Homer  News,  3482  Landings  St., 
Homer,  AK  99603. 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 
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you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Defense  realignment  and  environmental 
laws  will  define  our  communities’ 
future.  We  have  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  reporter  who  can  explain  these 
issues  accurately  and  fairly  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  Resume,  letter,  five  clips  to  Jamie 
Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  Independent,  PO 
Box  7.  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556.  (619) 
375-4481.  Zone  9  applicants 
preferred. _ 

REPORTERS  AND  COPY  EDITORS 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily  news¬ 
paper,  located  90  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Our  circulation  is  84,000 
daily  and  102,000  Sunday. 

We  are  currently  accepting  applications 
for  reporters  and  copy  editors.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  have  a  minimum  of  2  years 
experience  with  a  daily.  Degree  desired, 
preferably  in  Journalism  or  English. 

Send  resume  tO:  Debra  A.  Sherman, 
Personnel  Director,  THE  TIMES 
HERALD-RECORD,  40  Mulberry  Street, 
Middletown,  NY  10940. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS  WRITER  -  For 
mid-size  northeastern  daily.  Applicants 
should  have  ten  years  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience  with  a  proven  track  record  in 
enterprise/investigative  reporting. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  and  3  examples  of  work  to 
Box  5861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  has  an  opening 
for  a  sports  writer,  who  will  also  have 
desk  responsibilities.  Page  layout  using 
a  Mac  II  is  a  plus,  but  not  essential. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  examples  of 
page  layout  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor 
Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Water¬ 
loo,  lA  50704. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Alaska  daily  is  expanding  to  a  Sunday 
edition  and  a  good  editor  is  needed  to 
coordinate  and  edit  local  and  wire  copy, 
plan  and  lay  out  pages,  and  generally 
impress  a  very  demanding  community. 
Computer  graphics  a  plus,  sharp  page 
design  essential.  Will  work  with  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  coordinate  coverage  and 
assignments  for  a  staff  of  nine  reporters 
and  five  editors  for  weekday  afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning  papers.  Contact: 
Larry  Persily,  City  Editor,  Juneau 
Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive,  Juneau, 
AK  99801;  (907)  586-3740. 


THEATER  CRITIC 

Experienced  critic  to  cover  one  of 
America’s  liveliest  theater  scenes.  Must 
be  able  to  cover  the  beat  and  tackle 
profiles  and  wrap-ups  as  well  as  write 
advances  and  reviews.  Top  writing  skills 
and  critical  sense,  plus  ability  to  convey 
the  excitement  of  theater  to  all  readers. 

If  interested,  send  a  cover  letter  telling 
why  you  fit  what  we’re  looking  tor, 
resume  and  non-returnable  samples  to-. 
Features  Openings,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  The  Pioneer  Press  in  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer;  women  and 
minorities  are  especially  urged  to  apply. 


call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 


The  ambitious  climbs  up 
high  and  perilous  stairs  and 
never  cares  how  to  come 
down;  the  desire  of  rising 
hath  swallowed  up  his  fear 
of  a  fall. 

Thomas  Adams 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


VERSATILE  general  assignment/sports 
reporter  wanted  for  a  professional, 
award-winning  staff  of  a  Knight-Ridder 
semiweekly  newspaper  in  the  Florida 
Keys.  Photography  helpful,  transporta¬ 
tion  a  must.  If  you  are  a  j-school  grad 
who  is  curious,  enthusiastic,  eager  and 
prepared  to  work,  send  clips  and 
resume  to  Jackie  Harder,  Editor,  The 
Keynoter,  PO  Box  158,  Marathon,  FL 
33050;  or  call  (305)  743-5551. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  health  and 
fitness  writer,  but  not  just  any  health 
and  fitness  writer.  We  want  one  who  can 
inform  and  entice,  who  can  entertain 
and  illuminate,  who  is  stylish  but 
substantive.  Most  of  all  we  want  a  writer 
who  can  provide  the  best.  Most 
consumer-oriented  copy  in  the  industry. 
If  that  sounds  like  you,  please  drop  us  a 
note  with  resume,  clips  and  what  you 
would  do  if  you  ran  our  health  and 
fitness  beat  to  Box  5841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE’RE  THE  FASTEST-GROWING  major 
daily  west  of  the  Rockies.  Our  editorial 
quality  is  improving  even  taster.  1991 
Pulitzer  judges  who  named  us  finalists 
in  two  categories  thought  so  too.  Join 
our  quest.  The  Morning  News  Tribune  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  assistant 
metro  editor,  plus  two  metro  reporters 
who  believe  all  government  is  local,  and 
that  local  news  is  the  guts  of  a  paper.  By 
June  1,  send  resume,  clips,  references 
tO:  Gary  Jasinek,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Morning  News  Tribune,  PO 
Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 


WIRE  EDITOR.  Must  have  strong  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  design  skills. 
Must  understand  state,  national  and 
international  issues.  Tuesday-Saturday 
shift.  Our  award-winning,  16,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  has  good 
reputation  as  solid  news  product.  We’re 
located  in  desirable  SE  Washington 
location.  Prefer  Northwest  applicants. 
Send  complete  resume,  references  and 
samples  of  headlines,  editing  and 
design  to  Personnel  Manager,  Walla 
Walla  Union-Bulletin,  PO  Box  1358, 
Walla  Walla,  WA  99362.  EOE. 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 

Unique  PR  agency  needs  self-motivated 
and  productive  writer/photographer  in 
Midwest  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
etc.).  If  you  can  take  great  pictures  and 
write  interesting  feature  articles  about 
high-tech  topics  for  trade  and  business 
journals,  your  search  for  the  ideal  job 
has  just  ended.  You  must;  have  at  least 
5  years  experience,  be  an  excellent 
team  player,  like  to  travel,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  from  your  home.  We  are  a 
small,  stable,  employee-owned 
company  committed  to  producing  high- 
quality  work.  This  is  more  than  a  job. 
It’s  a  career  opportunity.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  productivity 
bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and  future 
participation  in  management/ 
ownership.  Send  letter,  resume, 
writing/photo  samples  and  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to  Box  5836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/SCIENCE 

For  consumer  magazine  on  nutrition 
and  food  safety.  Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  required  in  either  food  or  health 
writing.  Salary  range  $30  -  35,000. 
Non-smoking  office.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  L.  Jones,  CSPI,  1875  Connecti¬ 
cut  Ave.,  NW,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC  20009. _ _ 

Doing  business  without 
advertising  is  like  winking 
at  a  girl  in  the  dark.  You 
know  what  you’re  doing, 
but  nobody  else  does. 
Steuart  H.  Britt 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeks  experienced  result-oriented 
professional  to  supervise  a  5  person 
Photo  Department.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  will  possess: 

*  3-5  years  supervisory  experience  plus 
5-8  years  technical  experience  in  a 
daily  newspaper  or  similar 
environment. 

*  Functional  knowledge  of  electronic 
darkroom  and  color  reproduction, 
capable  of  film/print  processing, 
familiar  with  Photoshop  software  and 
other  software  applications. 

*  Functional  knowledge  of  purchasing 
procedures  as  pertains  to  Photo 
Department  equipment  and  supplies. 

*  Photojournalism  degree  preferred  but 
equivalent  experience  acceptable. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
package.  (No  phone  calls,  please.) 
Send  confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  to:  Times  Publishing  Company, 
205  West  12th  Street,  Erie,  PA  16534, 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Department. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 
Large  metro  daily  in  western  US  looking 
for  individual  to  manage  all  prepress 
operations.  Proven  management  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Knowledge  of  production 
systems,  color  technology,  quality  stan¬ 
dards,  paginations  systems.  Excellent 
communication  skills,  written  and 
verbal.  Company  offers  excellent  salary 
and  benefit  package  including  401 K 
and  pension.  Please  send  resume  by 
May  30  to  Box  5847,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Attn:  HR  Manager-Prepress. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 

Philadelphia,  PA  19142. _ 

PRESSPERSON 

Looking  to  leave  the  rat  race?  Do  you 
like  the  outdoors,  fishing  and  hunting? 
This  could  be  the  job  for  you.  We  need 
an  experienced  pressperson  (Goss 
Urbanite  preferred).  We  are  an  AM  daily 
that  uses  large  amounts  of  color  and  has 
a  commercial  printing  division.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  for  the  area,  full  benefit 
package  including  401 K  and  cafeteria 
programs.  Contact  Ron  Turner  at  PO 
Box  957,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 

(208)  743-9411. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  Goss  Urbanite.  5 
units  with  upper  former.  Must  be  a  good 
people  manager  and  have  the  ability  to 
run  multiple  process  colors  on  a  single 
run.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Midwest  location.  Box  5860,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  FOREMAN:  The  SUN  Newspap¬ 
er,  a  40,000  daily  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  is  currently  seeking  a 
team-oriented,  experienced  offset  press 
foreman.  Applicants  should  have  a 
strong  managerial  experience  in  both 
maintenance  and  operations.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  double  wide  press  and  ABIT- 
ROL  Newsprint  Inventory  System  help¬ 
ful.  Excellent  benefit  package  and 
competitive  salary.  Qualified  applicants 
please  send  resume  tO:  Ron  Muhleman, 
General  Manager,  SUN,  545  5th 
Street,  Bremerton,  WA  98310. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR- 
A  New  York  Times  Regional  newspaper. 
Must  have  an  excellent  history  in 
producing  quality,  managing  press 
crews,  and  maintaining  a  Goss  Urbanite 
press.  Send  resume  to  Box  5843, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

An  immediate  oppr^unity  exists  for  an 
experienced  supervisor  to  join  our  news¬ 
paper  production  management  team. 
Qualified  candidate  must  have  a  strong 
printing  background  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  supervisory  experience  in  a 
large,  fast-paced  newspaper  production 
environment.  Position  requires  night 
time  work. 

We  are  looking  for  a  results  oriented 
individual  with: 

•  Excellent  people  management  skills 

•  Current  technical  offset  press 

knowledge 

•  High  print  quality  and  productivity 

standards  awareness 

We  offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits, 
including  a  company  retirement  plan 
and  a  401K  savings  and  investment 
plan. 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications  and 
are  interested  in  joining  a  dynamic 
production  team,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  tO: 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
Attention  Job  #003 
PO  Box  191 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


MAILROOM  PACKAGING  MANAGER 
needed  for  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  6 
with  250,000  plus  circulation.  Will 
manage  day  and  night  operation  of  the 
department  and  monitor  results  and 
trends.  Will  communicate  with  supenri- 
sors  and  employees  and  work  with 
advertising  and  circulation  departments 
to  meet  critical  deadlines.  Background 
in  similar  position  at  newspaper  our  size 
or  smaller  is  desired,  as  is  a  knowledge 
of  personal  computers.  Good  oral  and 
written  communications  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  5811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  needed  for  daily  newspaper 
in  Zone  6  with  250,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Will  manage  night  operations  in 
pre-press,  pressroom,  packaging,  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  maintenance  to  I 
meet  production  deadlines.  Equipment 
includes  Goss  Headliner  presses  and 
state-of-the-art  pre-press  equipment. 
Currently  planning  an  expansion  of 
packaging  department.  Background  in 
production  management  or  supervisory 
position  in  pre-press,  pressroom,  or 
post-press  with  a  mid-size  newspaper  is 
desired.  Good  oral  and  written  commu¬ 
nications  skills  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  and  confident  in  all  facts 
of  production?  We  are  looking  for  a 
quality  oriented  manager  to  take  charge 
of  all  production  functions  in  a  multi¬ 
newspaper  printing  operation. 

If  you  are  a  leader,  trainer,  communica¬ 
tor  with  inventory  control  and  budgeting 
skills,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Send 
complete  resume  to: 

George  Radosevich 
Publisher 

Fall  River  Herald  News 
206  Pocasset  Street 
Fall  River,  MA  02722-3010 


_ SALES 

DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 

We  publish  two  weekly  newspapers,  one 
in  English  and  the  other  in  Spanish,  in 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  with 
a  combined  circulation  exceeding 
140,000. 

Position  requires  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  Hispanic  marketplace,  preferably 
in  South  California.  Must  be  able  to 
develop  and  execute  a  sales  plan  to 
meet  budgeted  goals. 

Requires  a  minimum  of  6  years  media 
sales  and  marketing  experience  with  at 
least  2  years  appropriate  management 
experience. 

MUST  BE  BILINGUAL  (ENGLISH/ 
SPANISH) 

Send  resume: 

Archdiocese  of  LA 
1531  W.  9th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 


HELP  WANTED 


_ TRAINING _ 

TRAINER 

MYCRO-TEK,  INC.,  an  international 
company  in  electronic  pre-press 
systems,  is  seeking  an  individual  with 
platform  training  experience. 
Requirements: 

•  Degree  in  Journalism,  Education, 
Communication,  Computer  Science 
or  equivalent. 

•  Approximately  60%  U.S.  travel 

•  1  year  platform  training 

•  Color  publishing  or  color  separation 
experience  desirable 

For  consideration,  call  or  send  your 
resume  tO: 

MYCRO-TEK,  INC. 

Attn:  Personnel 
9229  E.  37th  St.  N. 

Wichita,  KS  67226 
(316)  636-5000 

EOE 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CEO/COO/PUBLISHER 
Mid-40's  executive  with  25  years  of 
experience  in  management,  editorial, 
advertising,  marketing,  and  production 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  directories, 
and  electronic  products.  Seeking  new 
opportunities  in  management,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  ownership,  preferably  in  Sun 
Belt.  Reply  to  Box  5839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENTREPRENEURIAL  NEWSPAPER 
PRO  seeks  hands-on  leadership  posi¬ 
tion.  Career  forte  in  advertising/ 
marketing.  Adept  at  training,  field 
coaching  and  motivating  sales  reps.  20 
year  proven  track  record  of  implement¬ 
ing  innovative  strategies  and  special 
sections  that  generate  new  revenue  and 
win  back  dollars  from  direct  mailers  and 
other  competitors.  Highest  work  ethic. 
Solid  references.  Send  responses  to  Box 
5856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  seeks  new 
challenge  at  daily  of  approximately 
10,000  or  more  circulation.  Prefers 
Zone  3,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  increase  profits  and  market- 
share.  Respond  to  Box  5857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  MANAGER  with  private 
media/radio  group  seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  through  publisher-track  position 
with  growing  newspaper  company. 
Experience  includes  full  P/L  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Directed  successful  broadcast¬ 
ing  turnaround  including  installation  of 
new  management  team  and  station 
upgrade-resulting  in  more  than  65% 
increase  in  folowing  year  revenues 
alone.  Strong  marketing  and  financial 
skills.  Top-school  MBA.  Solid  refer¬ 
ences.  Respond  to  Box  5827,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS 

GMA,  the  leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  has  immediate  openings  for  Regional  Sales  Managers 
throughout  the  U.S.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s 
product  line,  including  the  High  Speed  SLS-1000  and  SLS-40 
Inserters  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  outstanding 
opportunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper  industry  experi¬ 
ence  and  sales  background.  Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and 
benefits.  For  further  information  please  forward  your  resume  tO: 
GMA,  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  Attn;  Richard  Connor, 
V.P.  Sales  &  Marketing. 

_ TEL:  (508)  481-8562 _ 


San  Diego,  CA  92112 

THE  ROYAL  GAZEHE  LHHiItED 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Tlie  Royal  Gazette  Limited  (19,000  circulation)  requires  a  newspaper  Production 
Manager  witti  a  proven  record  of  at  least  seven  years  in  a  similar  management 
capacity.  The  successful  applicant  will  report  to  the  General  Manager  on  the 
planning,  daily  operations,  quality  performance  and  trouble-shooting  of  all  areas  of 
responsibility. 

These  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  newspaper  include  but  are  not  limited  to-,  all 
facets  of  printing  including  pre-press  systems  and  distribution  systems;  Dewar  p.c. 
based  networked  computer  systems,  customer  services,  safety,  training,  cost  and 
inventory  control,  commercial  printing  and  binding  operations  is  a  particular 
advantage.  A  willingness  to  work  weekends,  public  holidays,  unsociable  hours  and 
work  "hands  on"  when  required  is  essential. 

Please  submit  a  letter  of  application  in  your  own  handwriting  together  with  a 
typewritten  resume  tO;  Keith  R.  Jensen 
General  Manager 
The  Royal  Gazette  Limited 
PO  Box  HM  1025 

_ Hamilton,  Bermuda  HM  OX _ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  ail  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $5  36  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3  95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3  25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2  55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  $6  50  per  insertion  lor  box  service  Add  $4  25  per  insertiori  for  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy  Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85:  2  to  6  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75: 13  to  25  times  $70,  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  *hey  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions; _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


STAFF  CUTS  eliminated  my  position  as 
Pub  Aux  ad  manager.  I  created  the 
Product/Senrice  Directory  section  which 
generates  $65, 000/year,  launched  the 
industry’s  first  card  pack,  and  reduced 
over-90-day  receivables  by  $30,000. 
Steve  Silverthorn  (703)  241-7893. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  13  years 
experience.  Service,  marketing,  promo¬ 
tions,  strong  points.  All  zones  consid¬ 
ered.  Call  (708)  830-4978. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/Assistant  Art 
Director  seeks  position  with  growing 
and  stable  publication  or  firm.  Fluent 
with  Adobe  Illustrator,  Aldus  Pagemak- 
er.  Quark  XPress,  Aldus  Freehand, 
Photoshop.  Young,  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent  take  charge  type  of  guy.  Respond 
to  Box  5828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  rated  #1  by 
College  Media  Advisers,  seeks  entry 
level  position  with  daily  newspaper. 
Freelanced  for  Miami  Herald,  winner  of 
numerous  national  awards,  recently 
syndicated,  and  now  eager  to  begin 
professional  career.  For  samples  and 
resume,  call  John  Travisano  (305) 
474-7178. 


BDfTORIAL 


Award-winning  SPORTS  WRITER  with 
10  years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
seeks  position  with  mid-to-metro-sized 
daily.  I'm  coming  off  a  first-place  finish 
in  the  sports  news  writing  category  of 
the  1990  Associated  Press  Sports 
Editors  contest  (circulation  50,000  to 
175,000).  Can  write  columns, 
features,  news,  investigative  pieces, 
etc.  I  love  to  break  news.  Just  took  a 
buyout  and  am  looking  for  a  new  news¬ 
paper  challenge. 

Address:  Chuck  Betson,  714  Moonraker 
Court,  Smithville,  NJ  08201.  Phone: 
(609)652-2271. 


BUSINESS,  Copy  or  Wire  Editor.  14 
years  Wall  Street  Journal.  PR  pro.  NJ, 
NY,  PA.  (609)  448-4894. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 


I  CAN  DO  BOTH:  write  and  teach  writ¬ 
ing.  Have  a  staff  that’s  tops  in  reporting 
and  average  in  putting  words  together? 
You  need  me.  Newspaper  and  magazine 
editing  pro.  Looking  for  position  in  Zone 
7,  8,  or  9.  Respond  to  Box  5848,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


IF  YOUR  editorial/opinion  pages  are  not 
as  provocative,  exciting,  stimulating, 
community-friendly  and  responsive  as 
they  can  be,  please  write  to  Box  571, 
Baraboo,  Wl  53913. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  6+  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  photo  staff.  Currently  freelance/ 
contract  photographer  with  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  Management  experi¬ 
ence  as  well.  John  Rott,  10913  (Jonti 
Lane,  Louisville,  KY  40299.  (502) 
267-0075. 


PUBLISHED  NOVELIST,  produced 
screenwriter,  author  of  freelance 
critiques,  essays  and  award-winning 
non-fiction  book  on  theatre  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  THEATRE/FILM  CRITIC.  Exper¬ 
ienced  behind-the-scenes  in  Broadway 
and  Hollywood.  2  kids,  time  to  settle 
down.  Ask  for  eclectic  bio,  examples. 
Box  5858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPER  AMBITIOUS  PERSON  SEEKS 
PART-TIME  WRITING  POSITION 

Ambitious,  creative  writer  looking  for  a 
part-time  magazine  writing  position.  I 
am  an  excellent  inten/iewer,  great  with 
feature  pieces,  personality  profiles  and 
investigative  stories.  I  love  the  maga¬ 
zine  industry!  I  will  travel  for  your 
stories,  dig  out  facts,  come  up  with 
ideas,  anything  to  help  you  improve 
your  publication!  Send  res^nsesto  Box 
5816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  SEEKS  TRAVEL 
WRITING  POSITION 

I  am  seeking  a  travel  writing  position 
with  a  travel  magazine.  I  am  into  diffe¬ 
rent  cultures  and  am  not  afraid  to 
sample  living  among  different  and  living 
practices.  I  have  a  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  love  the  repohing  business. 
Send  responses  to  Box  5815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 

FREELANCE 


L.A.  STRINGER.  An  inexpensive,  fresh 
alternative  to  wires.  TV  and  film  inter¬ 
views,  features,  trends.  Major  newspap¬ 
er,  magazine  clips.  Pursue  your  local 
angles?  Harvey  Solomon  (213) 
938-5845. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  increased 
paid  lineage  40%  in  one  year.  Created 
many  new,  profitable  promotions.  Tops 
at  sales  training.  Am  aggressive- 
productive-competitive  and  innovative. 
Paul  Lewis,  (901)  767-7002. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  $treet,  NV.  NV  10011  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929  1259 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  L.A.  riots  and  media  preparedness 


By  Dean  Takahashi 

The  media  were  unprepared  for  the 
thousand  points  of  light,  or  the  Los 
Angeles  riot,  as  were  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Police  Department. 

This  analogy  to  the  police  reaction 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  stretched  to  shed  some  light 
on  why  the  media  were  sometimes  tar¬ 
geted  as  well  as  the  police  during  the 
riots. 

Ask  any  media  organization  if  it 
had  initially  responded  to  the  mul¬ 
tiracial  riots  by  sending  out  reporters 
who  had  in-depth  knowledge  of  all 
the  various  communities  that  they 
were  about  to  cover.  More  likely,  our 
streetwise  people  were  fumbling 
around  in  the  dark.  Those  people  did 
a  great  deal  of  work,  and  some  paid 
dearly  for  taking  risks,  but  the  media 
companies  that  employed  them  were 
not  prepared. 

Like  the  LAPD,  the  media’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  riots  was  all  too  slow. 
Broadcast  journalists  flailed  for  the 
right  words  to  describe  what  they 
could  not  believe  was  happening 
“live”  before  their  eyes.  Our  confu¬ 
sion  was  hidden  from  public  view,  but 
print  journalists  were  just  as  dumb¬ 
founded. 

We  were  slow  to  realize  that  the  ri¬ 
ots  were  the  bigger  story  than  the  ver¬ 
dict,  that  the  scope  of  the  riots  was 
unprecedented,  that  the  level  of  hos¬ 
tility  made  it  dangerous  for  anyone 
of  any  color  to  be  out  on  the  streets, 
and  that  the  impact  on  certain  neigh¬ 
borhoods  such  as  Koreatown  was 
greater  than  anticipated. 

Once  we  caught  on  to  real  stories, 
we  swarmed  them.  Before  the  verdict, 
we  had  interviewed  people  who  pre¬ 
dicted  the  riots  and  rage  following  the 
King  verdict,  but  we  did  not  execute 
a  contingency  plan  for  disaster.  Any¬ 
one  who  might  have  suggested  such 
a  plan  would  have  been  considered 
paranoid  before  the  riots. 

Like  the  LAPD  itself,  whose  lead¬ 
ers  had  rejected  the  concept  of  com¬ 
munity  policing,  we  were  not  ready 
for  community  reporting.  Many  of  our 
minority  reporters  at  the  Los  Angeles 


(Takahashi  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
business  section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Orange  County  Edition  and 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter 
of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association.) 


Times  are  young,  and  they  were  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  suburbs.  A  smalt  num¬ 
ber  work  in  the  relatively  prestigious 
downtown  Metro  section  and  the  na¬ 
tional  staff. 

When  the  riot  spread  and  it  became 
apparent  that  a  number  of  white  re¬ 
porters  could  not  gain  access  to  the 
scene,  minority  reporters  from  the 
suburbs  were  shipped  into  the  danger 
zone.  A  black  colleague  of  mine 
mockingly  called  it  the  “Los  Angeles 
Times  busing  program.” 

As  the  riots  progressed,  though, 
even  the  minority  reporters  did  their 
jobs  at  their  own  risk.  As  evidenced 
by  four  attacks  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  building  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  media  themselves  were  targets  of 
rage. 

I  am  not  going  to  applaud  any  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Times  building  —  as  Po¬ 
lice  Chief  Daryl  Gates  did  in  a  little 


joke  —  nor  will  I  condone  violence 
against  anyone,  but  I  think  we  all 
know  why  the  media  took  their  hits, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  get  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  wake  up. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  solution  to  the 
media  problem  was  first  spelled  out 
in  the  Kerner  Commission  report  on 
civil  unrest  in  1968.  In  the  Watts  riot 
of  1965,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had 
to  make  instant  reporters  out  of  its 
black  employees.  The  Kerner  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  that  the  media 
become  more  diverse  themselves  so 
that  they  could  better  cover  minority 
communities. 

However,  the  proportion  of  mi¬ 
norities  in  the  media  still  has  not  come 
close  to  matching  the  diversity  of  the 
American  population.  It  is  again 
ironic  that  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  reported  in  February  that 
Asian- American  journalists  continue 
to  be  underrepresented  in  the  media. 
The  same  could  be  said  for  Latinos 
and  blacks.  More  than  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newsrooms  do  not  have  mi¬ 
norities. 

Minority  training  programs  and 
hiring  have  bolstered  our  ranks. 
About  9.4%  of  newspaper  journalists 


are  minorities,  compared  with  about 
6%  in  1983.  About  16%  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  are 
minorities,  but  those  numbers  can  be 
deceiving.  There  is  still  a  shortage  of 
high-ranking  editors  and  high-pro¬ 
file  reporters  of  color  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  and  funding  for  train¬ 
ing  programs  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be. 

Some  minorities  are  frustrated  with 
the  pace  of  change.  In  a  survey  in 
1990,  about  35%  of  the  Asian- Amer¬ 
ican  journalists  responding  to  a  na¬ 
tional  poll  said  that  they  expected  to 
leave  journalism  within  five  years, 
partly  because  of  their  frustration 
with  the  pace  of  their  advancement 
up  the  ladder. 

We  are  also  frustrated  with  how 
the  media  continue  to  cover  minority 
communities.  Before  the  riots,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  probably  had 


more  people  covering  Tokyo  than  we 
had  covering  South  Central  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  we  did  not  have  anyone 
covering  Koreatown  as  a  separate 
beat. 

On  May  6,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
ran  the  results  of  a  survey  on  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  riots  and  the  King  ver¬ 
dict,  breaking  out  Latino,  black,  and 
white  issues.  No  Asian-American  re¬ 
actions  were  broken  out  in  the  survey 
even  though  Asian-Americans  ac¬ 
count  for  10.8%  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  We  may  be  leaders  at  cov¬ 
ering  international  stories,  but  not  at 
covering  our  own  back  yard. 

I  do  not  think  our  leaders  are  as  in¬ 
sensitive  as  Daryl  Gates.  I  believe 
that  some  high-ranking  people  in  the 
news  business  are  committed  to 
change  but,  after  witnessing  the  Los 
Angeles  riots  and  listening  to  the  rage 
in  our  communities,  I  have  to  con¬ 
clude  that  things  are  changing  too 
slowly. 

What  are  the  solutions?  They  were 
contained  in  the  Kerner  Commission 
report.  We  will  all  have  to  think  about 
some  new  answers  now,  at  least  so 
that  we  will  be  prepared  for  the  Fire 
Next  Time. 


When  the  riot  spread  and  it  became  apparent  that  a 
number  of  white  reporters  couid  not  gain  access  to 
the  scene,  minority  reporters  from  the  suburbs  were 
shipped  into  the  danger  zone. 
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International  YearBook 

Over 250,000  newspaper  Facts  in  Seven  Easy-to-Use  Sections! 


SECTION  I:  Directory  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  data  on  location,  population,  circulation,  advertising  rates,  names  of 
executives;  newspapers  published  for  national  distribution;  newspaper  groups;  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  newspaper  plants. 

SECTION  II:  Location,  publication  days,  circulation,  names  of  publishers  and  editors,  advertising  rates  of  non-daily  newspapers 
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SECTION  III:  Complete  directories  of  Canadian  daily  newspapers;  Canadian  newspaper  groups;  data  on  weekly  and  ethnic 
papers  published  in  Canada. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  Near 
East  and  Asia  with  circulation  information,  rates  and  other  data. 


SECTION  V:  News  services,  feature  syndicates,  comic  section  groups,  magazine  sections  and  art  and  map  services. 


SECTION  VI:  Directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equipment,  suppliers  and  services  for  all  newspaper  departments.  Newspaper 
suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equipment,  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  newspapers.  Data  on  trade  unions,  pay  scales. 

SECTION  VII:  National  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names,  address 
and  telephone  of  branches  and  lists  of  newspapers  represented 
Promotion  and  circulation  services,  brokers  and 
appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  film,  ad  and  press 
clubs,  newspaper  associations,  journalism  schools, 
newsprint  statistics,  journalism  awards. 

FRONT  PAGES:  Ready  reconers  of  advertising 
rates  and  circulations  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
annual  newspaper  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space 
buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily  newspapers.  Newspaper 
Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU™  System 
and  mechanical  equipment  abbreviations. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  YearBook  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P 
and  mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to; 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
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.MU  of  the 


„rvcU>pe® 


Think  of  it  as  a  university 


...making  masters  of  journalism.  The  Tampa  Tribune  is  a  fast¬ 
growing  newspaper  where  new  and  seasoned  journalists  alike  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  in 
one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  news  training 
programs  offered  by 
any  newspaper. 

We  help  our  news 
people  perform  a 
superior  service  to  the 
community  by  requir¬ 
ing  such  courses  as 
Ethics  in  Government 
and  Sensitivity  Train¬ 
ing.  And  electives 
such  as  Beginning 
Spanish,  Advanced 
Computer  Literacy, 
and  more  than  a 
dozen  other  courses. 
Completion  of  our  entire  curriculum  is  equivalent  to  two  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  college.  Post-graduate  studies,  if  you  will.  All 
designed  to  produce  excellence  in  journalism.  We  know  better 
journalists  make  a  better  newspaper.  And  we're  committed  to 
this  course. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Stoiy  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


